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‘‘Great fun. 


..an interstellar, trans-temporal romp with a 
couple of thieves and con artists...fine pro- 
fessional art (featuring) Bianca, a succulent 
young lady with a taste for the bizarre — the 
bizarre being her fellow thief, Fred, 
an elfin little weasel.” 


— AMAZING HEROES 


‘s...very 
humorous.’’ 


— HARLAN ELLISON 


“It's a lot of fun, with some digs at 
current comics people along with 
some consideration of the con- 
sequences of time travel. 
“There are several inside jokes 
for comics readers, and the 
dialogue is bright and sparkling.” 


— Don Thompson 
COMICS BUYER’S GUIDE 


You can get Reality free every day 
— do you really want to PAY for it in 
your comic books? Ofcourse not! Fred and 
Bianca don't want Reality intruding into their 
comic, either! But that's exactly what's happening! 
The Continuity Inquisition has masterminded 
an insidious plot to — dare we say it? — “get real.” 
As Reality rears its ugly head, Fred and Bianca have 
to consider just how realistic their actions really are! 
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GLENWOOD 


ACCOUNTS 


Glenwood Distributors, Inc. is not receiv- 
ing publications from the following com- 
panies. Accounts that wish to obtain 
December, January and current titles are 
invited to contact the publishers directly. 


APPLE / WaRP 


Box 849 ¢ Bethel CT 06801 
(203) 798-2988 
CONTACT: Mike Catron 


AFFECTED TITLES: Elfquest: Siege at Blue Mountain Nos. 2, 
3; Unicorn Isle Nos. 5, 6; Fantasci Nos. 5, 6; Space Ark Nos. 3, 
4; Thunderbunny Nos. 9, 10; Elfquest Gatherum Vol 1; The 
Wolves of Wolfpark Portfolio by Wendy Pini. 


FANTAGRAPHICS 


4359 Cornell Rd. ¢ Agoura CA 91301 
(818) 706-7606 


CONTACT: Rachel 


AFFECTED TITLES: Amazing Heroes Nos. 109, 110, 111; Lloyd 
Llewellyn 5; Comics Journal 113; Love and Rockets Book 2 hard- 
cover; Good Girls 1; Dinosaur Rex 1; Myron Moose 1; Dog Boy 
2; Critters 12; Honk 4; Love and Rockets Book 1 reprint; Dooms- 
day Squad 6; Particle Dreams 3. 


COMICS INTERVIEW 
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1 Screamer Mountain ¢ Clayton GA 30525 
(404) 782-3318 
CONTACT: Joyce Ballard } 
AFFECTED TITLES: (current): X-Thieves No. 1 (serfes); Micra 
No. 2; Comics Interview No. 39 (X-Men). (February): X-Thievese 


No. 2; Micra No. 3; Comics Interview No. 41 (Kirby); Southern 
Kinghts No. 18. 


NOTE: SUNRISE Distributors accounts also contact us. 


KITCHEN SINK 
PRESS 


No. 2 Swamp Rd. ° Princeton WI 54968 
(414) 295-6922 


CONTACT: Paula Meyer 


AFFECTED TITLES: Will Eisner’s Dreamer (hardcover & soft- 
cover) and Hawks of the Seas hardcover; The Spirit Nos. 26, 27, 
28; Alien Fire No. 1; Death Rattle Nos. 8, 9; R. Crumb’s XYZ; 
Omaha No. 4; Border Worlds No. 4; Snarf No. 10; Xenozoic Tales 
No. 1; Steve Canyon Nos. 16, 17. 
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COMICS INTERVIEW is closing in on 
issue #50 — before you know it, we'll be 
beginning our fifth year of publication! — 
and yet success sometimes seems 
self-defeating. 

Sure, we're well established and well 
respected, a credible voice in the comics 
industry. The magazine even sells well — 
and there’s the problem. I have been told 
many times by retailers, ‘‘We’re happy 
with COMICS INTERVIEW — it’s 
perfect, it sells out!’’ So eager are they 
not to be stuck with a single unsold copy 
that they fail to consider what it could be 
costing them. Who knows how many sales 
were lost by not increasing their order a 
few more copies, to provide for those 
readers who came in looking for the latest 
issue after all copies had been sold? 

Given the nature of direct sales distribu- 
tion, in which a retailer has to guess how 
many copies of a publication to buy and 
pay for them, whether or not they sell, it’s 
easy to understand caution and 
conservatism. 

But the absurdity of the aforemention- 
ed attitude becomes apparent when applied 
to, say, DARK KNIGHT. If a shop 
ordered five copies and sold them, it might 
well be ‘‘perfect’’ — but what about the 
next hundred customers who would have 
bought a copy, if it had only been 
available? Think I'm exaggerating? Why 
do you suppose COMICS INTERVIEW 
#31, our Dark Knight issue, is in such 
scarce supply that it’s selling for many 
times cover price — if you can find it! 

A double penalty is being paid for all 
those unsold, overstocked first issues of 
bad comics, black-and-white or otherwise: 
the actual money tied up in worthless 
material no one wants — as well as the 
profits lost by not stocking sufficient quan- 
tities of established publications with pro- 
ven sales records, such as COMICS 


INTERVIEW. 
moe 


Think about it. 
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lite Comics sprang from the 
dreams of a Midland, Texas, 
surveyor named Carl Knappe 


and an oil field mechanic named Tom 
Floyd, both ‘‘tired of working for the 
man”’ and looking for a little self- 
expression in their lives. Their opening 
shot, THE EPSILON WAVE, was a super- 
hero title with occult overtones that 
featured stories filled to overflowing with 
incidents both unexpected and, at times, 
inexplicable. Intriguing as it often was, 
though, the first few issues suffered from 
a staggering series of technical problems, 
andthe burden of disappointing sales we 
added to that of the creators’ diss 
tion with their own work. Such a mixture 
of harsh realities and deflated egos has 
sent many a would-be creator packing — 
but men pursuing “‘the stuff dreams are 
made of’’ don't give up so easily. 

Tentative steps toward enhancing the 
creative end had already been made by 
hiring Dennis Yee for the spin-off title, 
SEADRAGON, and by contracting Elite’s 

first creator-owned book, THE TWILIGHT 
AVENGER. With the hiring of writer- 
reviewer R.A. Jones as Executive Editor 
of the line, the expansion began in earnest. 

1 confronted-the newly-assembled ‘‘E- 
Team,’ as Jones calls them, at the 1986 
Dallas Fantasy Fair. At that time, much 
of the work we'd been discussing had yet 
to see print, and I had little idea of what 
to expect. From previous acquaintance I 
was prepared for R.A. 's ebullience, Terry 
Tidwell’s shyness, John Wooley’s witty 
practicality — but I wasn't prepared for 
the shi diversity of types alternately 
lounging or sitting at attention around the 
Elite suite: wry and intelligent Dennis Yee, 
kinetic Butch Burcham, precise and 
thoughtful Steve Erwin. . .a collection of 
true individuals, to be sure, yet men who 
shared more than just a common 
masthead. 

Glimpsed at that heady moment when 
anything is still possible, the dream was 
there, too, in each of them, and when our 
hour was up I left hoping that each of them 
would make it. 

The shop talk that follows, then, is at 
once a picture of a company in transition, 
and an introduction to the men making it 
happen. For those of you with a similar 
dream, let it also be an example: you can 
reach the end of the rainbow, but 
sometimes it’s one hell of a hike... 


JAMES VANCE: To start at the top — 
Carl Knappe, you're the president of Elite 
Comics. How did you get started in this 
business? 


‘‘So each of us pitched in a certain amount; 


CARL KNAPPE: Tom Floyd was at my 
house one day when I came home from 
work, and he said, ‘‘Have I got a deal for 
you — how would you like to produce 
comic books?’’ Not having even read a 
comic book for twelve to fifteen years, I 
wanted to look into the subject a little more 
before I put my name on the dotted line. 
So we went to the banks to try to sell them 
on the idea. One said no, one said they'd 
have to talk to the board of directors, and 
the third said, sure. You can probably 
guess which one we went with. So we filed 
and became a corporation, each of us 
pitched in a certain amount ourselves to 
get started, and off we went. 

JAMES: How long ago was that? 
CARL: February of 1985. 

JAMES: So you weren't exactly a long- 
time fan, though I gather that Tom was. . . 
TOM FLOYD: Yeah, I've been a com- 
ics fan ever since I could read, ever since 
Jack Kirby recreated Captain America 
back in AVENGERS #4. The gut feeling 


I got from Kirby’s work just sucked me 
into the comics field, totally. I always 
thought, ever since I was a kid, that this 
was what I really wanted to do, to pro- 
duce good quality comics. 


interview, except where noted otherwise, is © 1986 Elite Comics. 
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Name: Tom Floyd 
Occupation: Vice President, Elite 
Comics; writer, inker 

Born: 28 June 1951 

Residence: Odessa, TX 
Education: Degree in Commercial 
Art, North Texas State University. 
Credits: Co-creator, penciller, in- 
ker, writer, THE EPSILON 
WAVE. 

Favorite Comics: DARK 
KNIGHT, THE WATCHMEN, 
JON SABLE, VIGILANTE, 
DETECTIVE, BATMAN. 
Favorite Comics Character: Cap- 
tain America, from the Golden Age 
to the present. 

Pet Peeve: Rip-off/parody four- 
named animal comics. 


book published in Texas? 
CARL: Very hard. We had lots of trou- 
ble. One, with the distributors, just get- 


JAMES: How easy was it to get a comic 
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ting them to look at our product. That was 


| __—*ELITEComics_ —_—sé COMICS 


we filed and became a corporation. ”’ 


COMICS 


Name: Carl Knappe 

Occupation: President, Elite Comics 
Born: 6 March 1954 

Residence: Midland,-TX 
Education: Degree in Business, 
Midland College. 

Credits: Co-creator and original 
writer, SEADRAGON. 

Favorite Books: LORD OF THE 
RINGS. 

Favorite Authors: John Steinbeck, 
Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 

Favorite Movies: John Wayne 
movies, the STAR WARS films, 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK. 
Favorite Comics: GREEN 
LANTERN, THOR, JUDGE 
DREDD, DARK KNIGHT, and the 
Elite line. 


the hardest. 

JAMES: Was that because you were an 
unknown company, or because you were 
based in a nontraditional place like Texas? 


CARL: I don’t think it was directly related 
to whether we were from Texas or 
wherever, but that Tom and I were just 
totally unknown. Fortunately, there were 
three distributors who decided to take a 
chance on us, and that got us going. 
JAMES: A lot of the independent com- 
panies, when they're starting out, produce 
at least a first issue in black and white 
before they make the jump to color — if 
they ever do at all — but you went with 
color from the start. 

TOM: The distributors suggested that a 
black-and-white book probably wouldn't 
do very well — some of the smaller 
distributors, especially, look real long and 
hard at black-and-white books — so one 
of the concessions we made was to go to 
color. THE EPSILON WAVE had actual- 
ly begun as a black and white, and we 
switched to color prior to that first issue. 
JAMES: Is it easy to get your comic 
printed? There aren't any other color com- 
ics coming from Texas that I know of... 
CARL: It’s not like in the East. It was 
very hard finding a printer, and the peo- 
ple to do the color separations. 
JAMES: You've had some problems with 
color, haven't you? 


CARL: On our first four books, we 
couldn’t get the color blue. Characters 
were crying purple tears, and reds were 
coming out brown. We changed the col- 
or keys, but the colors still came out the 
same. Well, we finally found out that our 
printer wasn’t using process red, he was 
using a cherry red that in effect filtered 
all the blue right off the page. He’s a com- 
mercial printer, and most of his clients lik- 
ed the cherry red better, so he didn’t think 
it was necessary to use anything else for 
us. We got him to switch to process red 
as of the July '86 books. We finally got 
our blue, but for some reason, now all the 
colors were too thick. (Laughter.) We're 
on the right track now, though, and our 
next few books ought to look a lot better. 
JAMES: The first few issues of THE EP- 
SILON WAVE were released as Indepen- 
dent Comics, and then with #5, you 
became Elite Comics. Why the name 
change? 

CARL: We received a letter from another 
company that stated that they had had the 
name Independent for several years, and 
one of the distributors had sent our rip- 
ped covers to them. They felt like there 
was some confusion between the two com- 
panies, and since they did have first grabs 
on Independent, we decided to go with 
another name. So we're Elite now. 
JAMES: Did that cause more confusion, 
then, with distributors or readers? 
CARL: | actually think that the other com- 
pany did us a favor. I think everyone in- 
volved here likes Elite Comics better than 
Independent Comics. I do. 

IM: Also, at the same time the name 
ce became official, our two new 
bodks, SEADRAGON #1 and THE 
TWILIGHT AVENGER #1, were in pro- 
duction. I think it gave } revival in fan 
interest. Rather than Ind&pendent having 
one book coming out every now and then, 
Elite now has three books in regufar pro- 
duction. That’s got to give you a little 
more ground to stand on, as a company. 
JAMES: Tom, you're listed in THE EP- 
SILON WAVE #1 as co-creator, with Carl, 
and writer of the series. How much did 
each of you actually contribute to creating 
the comic? 

TOM: Carl is the creator of the 
SEADRAGON strip. I'd previously sub- 
mitted a tryout story to the DC Talent 
Search, and that was where the EPSILON 
WAVE character Nightmare came from. 
We didn’t want just one 32-page story for 
the first issue, so we decided to break it 
up with a backup feature that we could 
split off from the book. We were always 
looking towards the future. 

JAMES: EPSILON WAVE, especially for 


the first few issues, reads like a story 
you're wanted to tell for a long time... 
TOM: Essentially, the basis for the EP- 
SILON WAVE story was around for about 
two and a half years before it was publish- 
ed. The direction we took with the first 
issue was a little raw, but with the addi- 
tion of Mr. Jones here, I think we can put 
it back on track. 

JAMES: ‘‘Mr. Jones’’ at this point has 
just come on as Executive Editor of Elite 
Comics, and the issues he’s been work- 
ing on have yet to hit the stands as we're 
talking. What do you see your duties to 
be with the company, and what are your 
plans? 


interview 
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ELITE COMICS 


R.A. JONES: Well, I saw Elite as hav- 
ing two basic problems. One was simple 
lack of recognition. They weren’t being 
covered in the fan press. There were many 
people then, and even now, who didn’t 
know who Elite was or what they were 
publishing. The second, quite frankly, was 
the fact that the books they were 
publishing weren’t very good. So I saw 
my immediate duties, because I also help 
out on the public relations end of things, 
as basically two functions: one, I had to 
do something to bring them and the pro- 
duct to the attention of the public, and two, 
in the editorial capacity to do whatever I 
could to make what was not good, better. 
Hopefully, the combination of the two 


Seadragon, by Dennis Yee 
and Butch Burcham. 


would result in increased sales and a larger 
audience. 

JAMES: You haven't had much time for 
any hands-on work yet, have you? 
R.A.: Very little. I’m taking that in two 
phases, too. With the lead time you have 
in comic-book publishing, I knew it would 
be three or four months before anything 
I could contribute in terms of story con- 
tent would show up. Three or four months 
can be fatal in the comic-book industry, 
so I decided I needed to try to do some 
things quickly that would at least retain 
the audience that Elite already had. The 
short-term fixes we're in the process of 
instituting now are things like redesign- 
ing the logos. Paul Gulacy and Timothy 
Truman have agreed to do covers for us, 
which is the sort of thing that will give us 
greater recognition in the fan press, and 
more legitimacy as a real comic-book 


. 


HA-HA- 
"YOU CAN HAVE HER 


ER I'VE FINISHED! 


company rather than simply one of the 
pack that’s just publishing the first thing 
that comes to mind. I want to try to help 
Tom and Carl in any way I can to solve 
the printing problems that have given the 
books a muddy and somewhat amateurish 
look, improving the artwork in any way 
we can, to make the package look better. 
In the second phase, of course, we just try 
to make the stories better by working as 
closely as possible with the writers and the 
artists. 

JAMES: Still, despite the flaws you point 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Dennis Yee 
Occupation: Writer, penciller 
Born: 4 January 1955 

Residence: Lafayette, CA 
Education: Degree in Marine 
Biology, Masters Degree in Business 
Administration, University of 
Southern California. 

Credits: Writer-penciller of ‘‘The 
Desperadoes,’’ in NEW TALENT 
SHOWCASE #15 and 19; plot and 
layouts, ACTION COMICS #569; 
writer-penciller, | ELVIRA’S 
HOUSE OF MYSTERY #1; writer- 
penciller, SEADRAGON. 

Major Artistic Influences: Joe 
Kubert, Gil Kane, Jack Kirby, Bill 
Sienkiewicz. 

Favorite Authors: Shakespeare, 
John Steinbeck, John Cheever, Stan 
Lee. 


was publishing weren’t very good.’’ 


Any resemblance between R.A. and the slasher from EPSILON WAVE is purely 
intentional. 


out, the first few books did manage to at- 
tract some creators to the company. You 
have Steve Erwin, who's going to be do- 
ing EPSILON WAVE. And Dennis Yee, 
who, chronologically, came along before 
Steve, Dennis, you're doing SEADRAGON 
now. You've pencilled the first issue, and 
you're going to be writing too? 

DENNIS YEE: I have started writing with 
issue #3. There was a three-part story that 
was already planned when I came on, and 
the first two issues had been written by 
Richard Paolinelli. I finished up that third 
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part, and I’m starting off now on my own 
tangent. 

JAMES: So how did you come to be work- 
ing for Elite? 

DENNIS: Actually, I contacted Elite: I'd 
been browsing in the comic-book store and 
saw THE EPSILON WAVE. They had 
this announcement in there that they were 
looking for artists and writers, and I was 
looking for work, getting tired of my job 
as an insurance analyst — (laughter) — 
extremely tired of my job as an insurance 
analyst, and thought, here’s the chance to 


' 


ee RE RI FIN See 
WHAT DOES AMERICA NEED... ? | ‘TWILIGHT AVENGER’S going to be a sell-out.”” 


MOORE ANARCHY FROM THE U.K. ! ! ! 


The twisted genius of Alan Moore, the evil cunning of 
Alan Davis and the amazing extortion powers of sees 

Titan Books have been combined under extreme RENTS Re deci ik atty 1a 
duress to produce (against everyone’s better DC was a Superman story that appeared 
judgement) D.R. AND QUINCH’S TOTALLY in ACTION COMICS. Julie Schwartz 
AWESOME GUIDE TO LIFE. An acid sketched ’ bought that one, and he forwarded my 


rtrait of alienated youth. name to the New Talent Coordinator, Sal 
ae Bite zu Amendola, who became to a large extent 


The most dangerous comic album to 3 my mentor. I owe him a lot. Sal Amen- 
surface in the UK is now threatening dola helped me to become a professional. 
the national security of the USA!!! Z He was a tremendous teacher, and he has 


get on the ground floor of a company 
that’s just starting out, and really make a 
contribution. 

JAMES: You're one of the people who 
were discovered in the DC Talent Search, 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: John Wooley 
Occupation: Writer 
Born: 4 April 1949 
Residence: Foyil, OK 
Education: Degree in Biology, 
minors in Entymology and Zoology, 
Oklahoma State University 1970. 
MA in English, Central State 
University 1977. 

Credits: As far as comics, some 
stories for Warren’s EERIE; 


If you don’t buy this book, we'll burn a lot of experience and a lot to offer to peo- “R.S.V.P.”’ in THE FOOZLE #3 
your house down. € ¥ j ple who want to get into the industry. He THE MIRACLE SQUAD ‘As 
‘ . and I saw pretty much eye-to-eye on what OLD FEARS, a novel wah Ron 
READ WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: Oe, , Zs we thought comics should be. He was ex- Wolfe: edi i f DAN TURNER 
“| shudder to think my children may read 4 tremely supportive, and whatever stories olfe; editor of 4 
this.” 7 I’ve had published by DC, he was the one er 
uater 4 Vi responsible for 0 By, 4 Cc every two issues, and for me that’s got- | JAMES: Other than Dennis, it looks as 
The chief obstacle to world peace. ~ JAMES: But aids velngia D ten a little old. That’s been going on for | though the rest of the contributors are from 
Mikhail Gorbachev eee? you say you were looking for | we tact forty years. For me, the stories | the Southwest. Is that a conscious deci- 


‘| laughed so hard | almost pushed the 
button.” 


that endure, and I’m talking about any sion or preference on the company’s part? 
kind of literature, are those that are about R.A.: No, this is where most of the talent 
people. is. (Laughter.) There is a great deal of 
JAMES: You have a degree in Marine talent in the Midwest, Southwest. This is 
Biology — so you know what you're draw- not usually recognized, since they’re not 
ing in SEADRAGON? on the East or West Coast, but it is a fact, 
DENNIS: Yeah, I do make an effort to | and I think it’s just serendipity that we all 
do the research. In fact, I had to look | happened to get our break at the same time 
through my mom’s closet for a lot of my with the same company. 

old textbooks. (Laughter.) I try to put in | JOHN WOOLEY: We ought to point out 
algae and fish that are specific to the area | also that two of the books, THE 
that Seadragon is swimming in. Of course, TWILIGHT AVENGER and THE EP- 
that’s partly the reason he’s been in San SILON WAVE, are set in the Southwest. 
Diego lately. I know that area and that | JAMES: Well, speaking of THE 
marine fauna the best. He’ll be in Nor- (ILIGHT AVENGER — the first issue 
thern California before long, because I | has just come out, and seems to be doing 
studied there one summer. (Laughter. ) very well. } 


DENNIS: DC decided, for I think large- 
ly corporate reasons, that the Talent 
Search should be discontinued after two 
$9.95/CAN $14.25 ‘ years. They cancelled TALENT 
Cover by Alan Davis : @SHOWCASE, which was the only place 
most of us could go, and turned it into 
ELVIRA’S HOUSE OF MYSTERY. I 
had a couple of stories in there, and a cou- 
ple more are on inventory. They also 
started hiring a lot of British artists, and 
I think there was a change of policy that 
said, ‘‘If we can get established pros, 
whether they're from Britain or other com- 
panies, then let’s do that.’’ So there was 
a de-emphasis on the New Talent People, 
and more emphasis on people who had 
already proven their worth in the market. 
I have no problem with that. That’s how 


you do business. From their point of view, VITAL 


it made perfect sense to me. 
JAMES: You were talking just now about STATISTICS 
“what comics should be.’’ What are you 
trying to accomplish with your work? Name: Terry Tidwell 

DENNIS: Good question. I don’t think I Occupation: Artist 

can give a definition of what comics Born: 26 June 1954. 

should be for everybody, but the stories Residence: Claremore, OK 
Tenjoy writing or reading have a decided Education:Degree in Civil 
emphasis on relationships between people. Engineering, University of 


Ronald Reagan 


\ 1 want the stories to say something — Oklahoma 1976 

j about a particular problem, perhaps, or a Credits: “R.S.V.P.” in THE FOO- 
particular relationship between people. ZLE #3; ‘‘Man-Frog’’ series in 
For me, that’s what comics should be MEDIA SIGHT; Vision and Conan 


. 
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Available y= about. inventory stories for Marvel; 
NOW JAMES: So that's one change you're go- editorial cartoons for various 
from your ing to make in SEADRAGON? Oklahoma newspapers; THE 
local DENNIS: Yes. I want to introduce a cast MIRACLE SQUAD for Fan- 
comicbook of characters. For me, that’s where the tagraphics’ Upshot Graphics. 
real stories are. Super-hero comics 
generally have somebody saving the world 
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BACK IN STOCK! 


A TOTALLY AWESOME BOOK-LENGTH INTERVIEW WITH 


JOHN BYRNE! 


A COLLECTOR’S DREAM! 


Better than a portfolio—and ata fraction 
of the price! We’ ve taken delivery on the 
very last of the printer’ s stock of our best- 
ever selling, giant JOHN BYRNE issue, 
COMICS INTERVIEW #25. Much more 
of a book than a magazine, with John’s 
name prominently displayed and a full- 
color original cover, this item is a steady 
seller. An absolute MUST for collectors, 
features a full 30-page Fantastic Four 
story pencilled by Byrne, but NEVER 

published and available here ONLY! 
Now available once again—for the last 

time. Stock up on this giant 116-page 
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‘*,..or go over the edge and commit suicide.” 


CARL: We've already had re-orders on 
it. Each time we put out a new title, it sells 
better than the one before, but I think 
TWILIGHT AVENGER’S going to be 
our first sell-out. We haven’t even ship- 
ped yet, and it’s already sold almost twice 
as many copies as total sales on EPSILON 
WAVE #1. If it stays this successful, we 
want to go monthly with it starting in 
January '87. 

JAMES: John, from what you've told me, 
the storyline is pretty self-contained. If you 
become an ongoing series, will your 
character be able to find other reasons to 
get back into costume? 

JOHN: Yes, if we’re selling books, he 
sure will. (Laughter.) And I predict that 
about the time the book stops selling, he'll 
just plain lose interest in crime fighting. 
JAMES: Since the book just came out to- 


The Twilight Avenger, by Terry 
Tidwell and Butch Burcham. 


day, I haven't had a chance to read it yet. 
I know that it's a period piece... 
JOHN: Yeah, and ‘Twilight Avenger”’ 
is a real period name. We’re working with 
a lot of the archetypes of the Thirties — 
the beautiful, wisecracking female 
reporter...the hooded menace. . .the 
Avenger’s equipment, the latest in 1930s 
**scientific weaponry’’. . .we want people 
to get the feeling of a movie serial of the 
Thirties, or a comic book of the Forties, 
or a pulp magazine, specifically. I’m a 
great reader of the pulps, a big fan. We’re 
going after that flavor of *‘guns, girls and 
gangsters’ that they had in the Thirties 
and Forties. 

JAMES: Dennis was talking about the 
research he had to do, Terry. You must 
be up to your ears in it, yourself? 
TERRY TIDWELL: I spend a lot of time 
in the library. I’ve dredged up 1930s Sears 


catalogs, and I’m looking through 
POPULAR MECHANICS from that era, 
because they always highlighted the scien- 
tific advances of the period. 

JOHN: I work for THE TULSA WORLD 
as an entertainment writer, and we've also 
been doing research in the morgue there, 
but newspaper accounts tend to be pretty 
cut and dried. In terms of that 1936-37 
milieu, which is when THE TWILIGHT 
AVENGER takes place, what I’m in- 
terested in is getting the cadence of the 
speech and the slang expressions of the 
Thirties. I get a lot from the pulp writers 
themselves, the hard-boiled writers 
especially. With period stuff like this, you 
want that kind of detail to seem real. It 
probably won’t be, exactly, but you want 
it to seem real. 

JAMES: Just leafing through the book, 
I notice that the art has the feel of a Golden 
Age job, but it’s still ina modern style. . . 
TERRY: I've looked through a lot of 
John’s old comics. They used a simpler 
style then. Storytelling was simpler, they 
didn’t use a lot of detail on the 
backgrounds. So that’s how we approach- 
ed it. 

JOHN: We want the book to be accessible 


Splash from EPSILON WAVE #8, by 
Tom Floyd and Steve Irwin. 


to anyone. We don’t want it to be just for 
hardcore comic fans. We want someone 
to be able to walk in off the street and pick 
up the book and enjoy it. If anything, we 
want to be able to expand the market, not 
narrow it. Tom and I were talking about 
this at lunch today, and I think that’s pretty 
much the idea the guys have with the 
whole Elite line. 

JAMES: TWILIGHT AVENGER’s the 
most obvious example of that, but EP- 
SILON WAVE and SEADRAGON are fair- 
ly accessible stuff, too. The characters 
don’t seem to do a lot of agonizing over 
their problems, for instance. Seadragon's 
unhappy because he's trapped in an ugly 
suit, but... 

DENNIS: That's changing. 

JAMES: Oh, it is? 

DENNIS: He'll still be trapped in it, but 
it won't be ugly. (Laughter.) It might 
come up one panel every two stories. 


‘<...there are no women with wings 


TOM: Well, there’s no sense in dragging 
something like that out. When people have 
problems, they work them out and then 
go on about their business. If you have a 
character that seems to be moaning all the 
time about his situation, realistically, he’s 
either going to have to totally change his 
life, or go over the edge and commit 
suicide. 

JAMES: Didn't you announce a series at 
one time about a character who ends up 
doing just that? Obviously, it would have 


been a limited series... 

TOM: (Laughter.) Very limited. 
CARL: We bounced that idea around, but 
it’s been put on the back burner for now. 
TOM: That was a pet project of mine, but, 
the time just wasn’t right for that kind of 
story right now. The characters themselves 
ended up in EPSILON WAVE. There was 
going to be one character who killed 
himself and one who survived, and the one 


interview 
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who made it is the Lone Star character. 
But back to what you were asking about, 
that suicide idea was just one isolated 
storyline. I don’t think you ought to show 
day-to-day life as some deep brooding 
thing. 

JAMES: Though it wasn't so long ago 
that the schtick of having ‘‘characters with 
problems'' was thought of as being the 
new realism in comics. 

R.A.: That's because until then, so many 
of the 50s and 60s comic-book characters 
were one-dimensional. What Stan Lee did 
was to come along and make them two- 
dimensional. (Laughter.) Compared to 


. what we'd had before, there was more 


reality in characters who brooded and felt 
sorry for themselves. 

STEVE ERWIN: But I think that went 
too far toward one end of the scale. 
R.A.: Oh, sure. Marvel made it so 
popular that everyone jumped on the 
bandwagon. 

STEVE: | think that realism is people hav- 
ing problems. What was at the wrong end 
of the scale was people sitting around and 
moaning about their problems all the time. 
R.A.: I think more and more writers are 


looking for that third dimension, now. 
TOM: Yeah, like Steve says, that kind of 
got out of hand, and we want to try to 
bring it back into perspective. 
JAMES: Steve, you've signed on as pen- 
ciller for EPSILON WAVE. What do you 
hope to bring to the title? 

STEVE: A little more sense of realism, 
I suppose. A little bit of fun... 
JAMES: Well, you'll have some pretty 
fanciful characters to bring realism to... 
STEVE: My approach to ‘‘realism’’ is 
bring them down to earth in a real setting. 
These characters are the only ones I know 
of that operate in Dallas and Fort Worth, 
where I live. The first issue I did, I ac- 
tually drove out on the highway to see 
what it looked like out there for a par- 
ticular panel. I’m looking to draw things 
so that people in the area will recognize 
them — and I think that if they’re drawn 
well and correctly, then people who have 
never been in the area will see them as real 
landmarks, too. 

R.A.: Steve’s artwork is in the style of, 
say, a Neal Adams, which is what I call 
exaggerated reality. Neal Adams’ 
characters really look no more like a real 
human being than Steve Ditko’s do, but 
he’s so good at what he does that he 
creates the illusion that if a real human be- 
ing were in this situation, or was wearing 
this costume, that’s what it would look 
like. Steve can do that. Obviously, we're 
not talking photorealism in the sense that 
there are no women with wings flying over 
Dallas at the moment. . . 

DENNIS: There aren’t? (Laughter. ) 
R.A.: Dennis was out all night looking for 
them. 

DENNIS: That’s why I came out here. 
JOHN: Dennis, if there were any, R.A. 
would've already asked her for a date. 
R.A.: But if there were a woman with 
wings flying over D/FW, she'd probably 
look close to the way Steve represents her. 
JAMES: Steve, off the subject of Elite for 
a moment, could we clear up something 
I find confusing? Among your credits you 
list ‘“‘penciller for SHATTER.”’ I think 
some people would like to know how you 
could pencil a computer-drawn comic. 
STEVE: Rick Oliver did an editorial 
piece on that. What I did was finished pen- 
cil artwork. I submitted that, and it was, 
essentially, digitized and enhanced by a 
separate artist who works on a computer. 
He’s a very good computer artist, but he’d 
never done comics, and wasn’t able to tell 
a story in comics terms, so that’s what they 
hired me to do. Mike Saenz had left, and 
I was only asked to do two issues so they 
could wrap up the story that had been run- 
ning for so long, but it turned out that the 


flying over Dallas at the moment.’’ 


finished product was well enough receiv- 
ed that they wanted to continue the series. 
Peter Gillis was brought back to write it, 
and I stuck around for three more issues 
JAMES: What did you think of the final 
product? 

STEVE: Well, I was a little unhappy with 
it, because of the way it came out after 
the amount of time I'd put into drawing 
the pages. But that was more the fault of 
the printer than any creative person’s fault. 
JAMES: Do you see a future in using 
computers in doing comics? 

STEVE: Yeah, but not PCs. Unless you 
have a laser printer that can print linework 
as well as it can print lettering, I don’t see 
any future in that. There are computers 
that can be used in comics, similar to the 
computers used in Hollywood animation, 
but they're, like, $40,000 computers. I 
can’t honestly say I was interested in 
SHATTER in the first place. I know 
nothing about computers, myself, and I ac- 
cepted the assignment essentially to do two 
issues. I allowed myself to be talked into 
staying on for a while, but my interest just 
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wasn't there. I gave Rick Oliver notice 
that I was leaving the book, and I told him 
why, and he had no problem with that. A 
couple of weeks after that, I got a phone 
call from Tom Floyd, who'd called Kerry 
Gammill, asking him to do a fill-in issue 
of EPSILON WAVE. Kerry was up to his. 
ears in work, and he suggested me. I 
wasn’t familiar with the book, and had to 
go out and look at it before I could give 
him a final answer, but when I discovered 
that the characters were operating here 
where I live, that did it for me. So many 
comics are set in New York City, and the 
artists who live there can research that at- 
mosphere easily, just by looking out the 
window. Now that’s something I can do, 
too. 

JAMES: Tom, in the first issue of 
SEADRAGON, you lined him up for a 
cross-over in EPSILON WAVE #6. Do you 
intend to do a lot of that, to have the same 
“universe’’ among the company-owned 
titles? 

TOM: We haven't really talked about our 
Upiverse, but I think if the story calls for 


‘‘We just basically jumped into the deep 


it, I don’t have any problem with that. But 
if something comes along that needs to 
stand on its'own, like THE TWILIGHT 
AVENGER, which is a creator-owned 
book anyway, and takes place in the Thir- 
ties — and the NIGHTWOLF mini-series 
that R.A. and Butch are working on — that 
kind of continuity hasn’t been one of our 
major considerations. 

A.: I had some problems with that 
cross-over when I came on board, but ob- 
viously there was nothing I could do by 
then. I could understand why Tom and 
Carl had structured it the way they had. 
It makes sense, becalise comic fans today 
are so continuity-conscious, they like 
cross-overs, team-ups, that sort of thing. 
I feel that Elite rushed it, though. It would 
have been better to have established 
Seadragon and the EPSILON WAVE 
characters. Let it be known that they do 
exist on the same world, but not bothered 
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with actual cross-overs and such until they 
had established a direction for each of 
them in their own right. Once that’s done, 
then the situation would dictate that sort 
of thing. If someone comes up with a good 
idea as to why Seadragon might show up 
in an EPSILON WAVE story, or vice ver- 
sa, I don’t have a big problem with that. 
But as a rule...well, the Nightwolf 
character, for instance, I'd rather keep 
separate from the other Elite characters at 
this point. Then sometime in the future, 
if we decide — this is news to Tom, I 
guess (laughter) — if we decided some 
other time that something interesting might 
be done along the lines of a team-up, we'd 
do it then. 

JAMES: Butch, besides the NIGHTWOLF 
project, what else are you doing? 
BUTCH BURCHAM: I’m inking THE 
TWILIGHT AVENGER. ..SEA- 
DRAGON...and I’m also inking 
something for another company, THE 
MIRACLE SQUAD for Fantagraphics, 
over Terry’s pencils, and John’s writing 
that, too. What else am I doing? I'm pen- 
cilling and doing partial inking on the 
“Scimidar’’ strip for Reggie Byers that 
R.A. wrote. 

JAMES: What do you do in your spare 
time? 

BUTCH: Terry and I are working on 
some storyboards for aTV commercial — 
(explosive laughter from the entire group) 
— and we’re going to look into doing an 
advertising cartoon on a daily basis for a 
major autoparts store, and — 

R.A.: He’s also trying to invent the 
28-hour day. 

JAMES: Tell us about NIGHTWOLF. 
BUTCH: The way that came around was, 
back in 1982.1 was corresponding with Joe 
Staton, who was art director for First 
Comics. He was looking at my portfolio, 
and he said he liked my work, but First 
was so small at that time that he didn’t 
have any place for me in their books. But 
what they did need was a bona fide super- 
hero, and could I do that? So I took some 
sketches of Nightwolf to Joe, who said, 
“‘T like that. What kind of story do you 
have with it?’’ And I said, ‘‘Well, I was 
thinking about a man and woman walk- 
ing down the street late at night, and a thug 
jumps out with a gun and kills them, and 
their son grows up, and this wolf jumps 
through his window. .."* (Laughter.) 1 
was stuck, because I’m not really a writer 
at all. Mike Baron suggested that he might 
write it, but we never could come to any 
kind of agreement on the character. I 
wanted a mystical, supernatural kind of 
hero, and his ideas were just totally the 
opposite of mine, so it never went 
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anywhere. Then when I met these nice 
people at Elite, they liked the character 
sketches enough to commit to doing a 
book, and then I met R.A., and he 
volunteered to write it. 

R.A.: As it worked out, our minds were 
on similar wavelengths, because the idea 
that began to grow in my mind just from 
seeing the sketches played into areas of 
mysticism and fantasy combined with 
traditional elements of super-heroics, and 
those were all areas of great interest to 
Butch. 

BUTCH: Oh, yeah. When I first saw 
R.A.’s synopsis, it was like, what more 
could I ask for? I like Batman, Dr. 
Strange, Conan — characters who get 
down to business like that — and R.A. 
took the elements I like from those kind 
of stories and put them into a new kind 
of super-hero saga. I wanted a character 
that wasn’t a wimp, the kind of hero who 
sees he has a job to do, and just goes out 
and plucks the bad guy’s heart out. He’s 
that kind of character. I'd like to see him 
make Wolverine look like a wimp. I think 
R.A.’s done a great job with it. 
JAMES: I’m looking at some sample 
pages, and he literally does pluck the bad 
guy's heart out... 

BUTCH: Well, that’s part of R.A.’s 


storyline, and I don’t want to give too 
much of that away. There’s a legitimate 
reason for it, but it’s not like that’s all he 
ever does, either. 

JAMES: Still, this is more violent — or 
maybe more graphically violent — than 
anything else I've seen from Elite. Tom, 
do you have a problem with that? 
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water and almost broke 


TOM: Well, it’s a shocker, that's for sure. 
(Laughter.) Oh, we were surprised at 
some of this, at first, because Butch’s 
original proposal didn’t have any of these 
bizarre scenes in it. But we knew that R.A. 
was working the concept over from 
scratch, and it’s not like anything was put 
in just for shock value. Well, really, I’m 
kind of torn between how much violence 
it’s okay to put into a comic, and what's 
unhealthy, what’s gruesome. I’m not in- 
to doing anything just super gory, I’m not 
into things like splatter movies. I'd like 
to be a little more subtle than that. But I 
don’t think it’s right to just back away, 
either, and have everything violent hap- 
pen off-panel, because I owe it to R.A. 
to get the realism of his story down. 
TOM: I don’t have any problem with that. 
In the overall view of the storyline, 
Nightwolf’s justified in what he does. The 
first time I read it, it brought back the feel- 
ing of the old-time comics to me. It reads 
like an EC horror tale with super-heroes, 
and you sure can’t complain about that. 
JAMES: So what are your plans for the 
character? 

R.A.: There'll be an eight-page preview 
piece running ina one shot called ELITE 
PRESENTS #1 this fall, and then as soon. 
after that as possible, we'll go with a four- 
issue mini-series. Of course, like any mini- 
series, if it’s well done — and, more im- 
portantly, well-received — it'll go into 
production as a regular series. 
JAMES: Well, you've given us a pretty 
good picture of what's happening, and 
what's about to happen, with Elite Com- 
ics. Does anybody have something they'd 
care to throw in before we wrap this up? 
R.A.: I have something on the Elite 
philosophy. The first impression I got 


from Carl and Tom was that they really 
care about what they’re doing — which 
may not sound like much of a statement, 
but we all know that there are publishers 
who will deliberately publish what they 
consider to be trash, so long as it’s profit- 
able trash. Tom and Carl, though, honest~ 
ly care about publishing good books that 
people will want to read. After all, they 
started out doing their own writing and 
pencilling, but they’re the first to admit 
that they’re not the greatest writers and 
pencillers, and now they’ve brought in 
other people to do those things. And I 
think that’s the primary goal here: 
whoever can do the job and do it well, let’s 
use them and not let ego get in the way. 
And they’re trying to be honest not only 
with themselves, but with the readers, the 
fans. Too many times, comic publishers 
forget that there’s an audience out there 
that’s composed of people — not 
demographics, age groups, gender, 
whatever — but people just like you and 
me. I think we all agree that if you put 
your money down and take an Elite com- 
ic book home, you've got the right to say 


our necks.’’ 


anything you damned well please to us. 
A lot of the comic fans out there are peo- 
ple who need to be heard, and we want 
them to know that we’re willing to listen. 
People form very special relationships 
with comics and the people who create 
them and publish them. We can become 
part of these people’s lives. And I think 
that’s something we should all cherish. 
JAMES: And on that note, let’s end the 
way we began, with the pair who started 
all this. Carl, knowing what you do now, 
what do you think you would have done 
differently at the start? 

CARL: I wouldn’t have printed 50,000 
copies of EPSILON WAVE #1. 
(Laughter.) We just basically jumped off 
into the deep water without checking the 
bottom, and almost broke our necks. But 
I think people are starting to see that we’re 
out there, now. I’m feeling real excited 
about the future. 

JAMES: And, Tom — now that you've 
had a taste of what it’s like to actually live 
out a dream — do you plan to stick with it? 
TOM: Oh, yeah. (Pause. Laughter.) Oh, 
yeah, 


“I wanted a character who just goes and plucks the bad guy’s heart out.’ 
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interview, many a truth 
was spoken in jest, Communists were given 
their comeuppance, the essence of com- 
ics was contemplated, and the origin of 
The Carrot was revealed. 

In this Bob Burden, 
creator/writer/artist of the popular sur- 
realist comic THE FLAMING CARROT, 
reveals his secrets of seduction, gives his 
opinion on the Stan Lee/Jack Kirby con- 
troversy, and gives his fans a sneak 
preview of projects in the works. 


issue: 


JACK MALLETTE: I'm going to com- 
ment on two things I've noticed about you, 
and I want you to tell me how they relate 
to THE FLAMING CARROT. First, you 
wear penny loafers... 

BOB BURDEN: Mm-hmm. 

JACK: .. .and you keep quarters in your 
penny loafers. 

BOB: Actually, they're Canadian nickels 


the moving tires. ..Bowl with the sun.’’ 
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with beavers on ‘em. They give me good 
luck with women. 

JACK: J think that’s all that needs to be 
said there! (Laughter.) 

BOB: Women do notice footwear! If 
you're going to buy something to pick up 
girls with, don’t buy a car with a landau 
roof, or a sports car... 

JACK: Or a gold chain. 

BOB: .. .or a gold chain. Buy shoes first. 
And take a girl along to help pick them 
out! 

JACK: Take note, guys. 

BOB: (Laughter.) 

JACK: The other thing is, in your kitchen, 
you have this framed photograph from the 
1940s of this guy, obviously a real per- 
son, named Texas Charlie, World's 
Largest Mop Manufacturer. And in the 
Photo, he’s obviously so proud of that fact, 
and, as you say, characters like this do 
exist. How does this relate to the Carrot? 
Is the Carrot just your way of coping with 
the dichotomy of the world? 
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BOB: The Carrot is basically my way of 
dealing with the fact that I’m really disap- 
pointed that we aren’t livgng in a time of 
genuine characters. You Know, entertain- 
ing people to have around. Gabby Hayes 
was a character. Jonathan Winters is a 
character. 

JACK: Lester Maddox. 

BOB: Yeah, and Ted Turner’s a 
character. That's the only way you can ap- 
preciate him! 

JACK: He really is. He doesn't care 
about anything! 

BOB: Yeah, he’s goofy, and he...you 
read that PLAYBOY interview aloud to 
a room full of people at a party, and within 
four or five minutes they’ll start picking 
up on it, and they'll bust out laughing! See, 
he’s on the same level as the Flaming Car- 
rot, only he’s a little more. The Carrot’s 
very much like Ted Turner, in that he’s 
a little egocentric, but he's not self- 
conscious about being egocentric, like Ted 
Knight or anything like that; he’s just 
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totally innocent. It’s a lovable kind of 
egocentricity. That's what Ted Turner 
has, and that’s what the Carrot has. 

One reason I think a lot of people like 
the Carrot is — he’s happy. He’s a happy 
character! That's why J.R. Ewing is 
always a popular character, because he’s 
not your ordinary villain. He’s a happy 
man! He always has a smile on his face, 
he’s always cocky and arrogant. And 
people like that! Good guy, or bad guy, 
being full of life. 

Another thing about J.R. Ewing, and 
DALLAS, and things like that, has to do 
with the responsibility of the media. 
We've got to watch what we put on televi- 
sion, and what we export over to these 
other countries. Because these people over 
in these other countries do not understand 
America, and we could be giving them the 


wrong impression. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of people's gullibility: When my 
dad was a little kid, he’d go in and watch 
movies at the theater, and there'd be 
people sitting in the row behind him who 
did not know what was real; Frank Buck, 
Bring ‘Em Back Alive, was that real? Or 
was Flash Gordon real? 

JACK: Really? 

BOB: Yes. Yes! And these people exist 
out there today! And the arrogance of the 
average intellectual is only topped by their 
ignorance in thinking these people don’t 
exist. 

There are people out there who would 
never enjoy the Carrot, who would never 
enjoy a comic book, who would never en- 
joy anything. They're a ‘‘neuter’’ as far 
as taste or enjoyment of art is concerned. 
And in our society, which has been in- 
fected venomously with egalitarianism, 
people think that because they like 
something, everyone else is going to like 
it, too. Artists should never lose sight of 
the fact that there are people out there who 
are going to hate something like the Car- 
rot. They're gonna see that thing, and 
they're gonna hate it! Somebody’s gonna 
love Gene Rayburn, and somebody else 
is gonna hate him. And this is one of the 
beautiful things in the world: that’s the 
way things are. 

Now then, getting back to the media. 
When we ship something like THE 
WALTONS overseas, this is real good, 
because it shows that America has work- 
s, and the whole family 
concept is something that everyone can 
identify with and enjoy. And they look at 
America, and they say, ‘Gosh, America 
really is a decent place, and they're real- 
ly human after all."’ 

But when we send over DALLAS, and 
they see all these rich people running 
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WILL HIS LUCK EVER RUN out ? WHAT WILL BE HIS. 
OOWNFALL.2,. HIS WILO CAROUSING, PARTYING AND 
WOMANIZING PERHAPS ? 


CUMON CARROT, WE’RE GOING TO 
PLAY “HIDE THE SALAMI” AND WE 


NEED YOU TO COME.” 


around, and this is being beamed into 
homes in South America where people live 
like cockroaches piled up on one another, 
fourteen people in a room the size of a 
cigar box, and they're seeing J.R. Ewing 
and all this splendor and waste. . .we’ve 
got to watch out that people don’t get the 
impression that every American who 
wears a cowboy hat is J.R. Ewing! 
JACK: I'm going to title this interview 
“THE FLAMING CARROT, Lament for 
a Dead Society."” 
BOB: (Laughter.) 

JACK: | have this customer who's a 
lawyer in a small Mississippi town, and 
he comes to Jackson once or twice a month 
to buy The FLAMING CARROT and to go 
to a punk rock bar with his girlfriend. He's 
a closet Carrot freak. 

BOB: Maybe he’s a Flaming Carrot freak 


and a closet lawyer. (Laughter.) That's 
one way of looking at it! 

JACK: Yeah, he'd like that. 

BOB:The point is, our society’s becom- 
ing more pluralistic. We have more 
freedom to do this, that, and the other 
thing than at any time in our history. Yet 
we have more things to do, more to watch 
on TV, more. . .they had freedom in the 
1920's, but there were no TV sets. There 
were no major league baseball games be- 
ing broadcast on TV, things we take so 
much for granted today. 

JACK: People were more limited to their 
own neighborhoods, and the concept of the 
neighborhood's almost gone out the win- 
dow today. 

BOB: The concept of the neighborhood's 
a good thing. I think people live better, 
live longer and happier when they have 
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FRANK MILLER: 
“Alan Moore and Ian Gibson’s THE 
BALLAD OF HALO JONES is just the 

kind of comic we need . . . a first class tale 
of friendship, loyalty, love, war and shopping”. 


BILL SIENKIEWICZ: 
“Alan Moore and Ian Gibson have taken one girl’s life 
and dragged it face first through a sewer pipe”. 


CHRIS CLAREMONT: 
“THE BALLAD OF HALO JONES: sad, funny, touching, 
fascinating and all too engrossing !!!" 


by ALAN MOORE 
and IAN GIBSON 


Ascience fiction trilogy from Robo-Huniter artist, IAN GIBSON, 
and Watchmen and Swamp Thing writer, ALAN MOORE. 


BOOK ONE: $8.95/CAN $12.75 
BOOK TWO: $8.95/CAN $12.75 
BOOK THREE: $9.95/CAN $14.25 


All three HALO JONES books are now available at your 
local comics shop. 


a neighborhood that exists around other 
people. It’s really sad we've been shut off 
from all that. I watch The HONEY- 
MOONERS with envy, having a buddy 
like Ralph Kramden or Ed Norton to go 
out and do things with. This hardly exists 
anymore. 

JACK: A Norman Rockwell painting, 
whereas nowadays you get things like 
REPO-MAN. 

BOB: You're right. Exactly. ROAD 
WARRIOR. It's not as much a democratic 
society, or even a repressive society, as 
it is a consumerist society. The pagan idol 
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of consumerism is the common 
denominator in today’s society. People are 
more consumerist than they are political, 


or even religious. 

JACK: And the grease that makes con- 
sumerism go is convenience. You need to 
do a consumerist issue of THE FLAMING 
CARROT. 

BOB: Oh, yeah. Well, I've got an idea 
for a new series called THE 
CHEAPSTERS, which I would just like 
to edit, not draw, and the whole plot 
revolves around these people who spend 
their lives trying to find, like, the cheapest 
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‘*My theory is that 99% of all art is shit.’’ 


gas station, or going across town to get 
the best deal on a sofa, things like that, 
and all the weird, zany adventures they 
would get into. 

JACK: Contemporary flea market decor 
in the house? 

BOB: Not especially that. They would be 
like normal people, except they're just so 
damn cheap! How many times have: you 
seen somebody in the situation where, if 
they'd just spent 18¢ more on something, 
it wouldn’t have broken? This idea of 
“maybe I'll get it cheaper down the 
road." Somebody sees a copy of THE 
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QUADRANT PUBLICATIONS 


At last! 


Weare sold out of all Quadrant Back 
Issues. Right up to Quadrant #6. 
None left. Finito. Do not send 
money to me. If you did not pick upa 
copy while you had the chance, all I 
can say is, Tough luck. Hard cheese. 
Stale Sauerkraut. I recommend a 
Hari-Kiri knife, a tall building or a 
subway car. 


But if you are adverse to death, I 
suggest a mint, 150 page copy of the 
HellRazor Saga to relieve your suf- 
fering. Stuffed end to end with the 
incredible art of Peter Hsu (that’s 
me), it will carry you through the 
amazing sword/ sorcery series from 
Quadrant issue #1 to #8. Finally, the 
story may even make sense. . . 


HellRazor Graphic Novel 


Attention, Quadrant Fans! The Hell- 
Razor Saga, Tara Ballance’s Sword/ 
Sorcery epic, will be reprinted in a 
massive 150 page graphic novel! 
Included will be new pages of art to 
enhance the story line! 


Considering that Quadrant #1 sells 
for $100 (if you could find it), the 
cover price of $15.00 is El Cheapo! 
The print run is 5,000 copies, so 
order yours now from your local 
store! 


$30.00 for the special, limited 
(1500 copies) signed and numbered 
Collector’s edition, printed on glossy 
paper. Available only through me at 
this address: 


Quadrant Publications 
31 Hurlingham Crescent 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3B 2P9 Canada 


Available December 86/January 87. 
Adults. 


3 short stories by the incredible Buzz 
Dixon! @ by Peter Hsu © 


HELLRAZOR Graphic Novel 


‘The evil that is Entreidi comes to full 
power ... and if she is to be 
defeated, Kybe must unravel the 
secrets within the HellRazor. Butis it 
too late for Orista? 


Story: Tara Ballance 
Art: Peter Hsu 
Lettering: Ron Kasman 


Quadrant #9 


BUZZ DIXON writes! PETER HSU 
renders! What a Combo! At last, a 
Quadrant for the rest of you! Buzz 
Dixon, acclaimed writer for the TV 
series Thundarr the Barbarian and 
GI Joe, has chosen one of the best 
black and white artists to illustrate 
three of his strangest stories! Suita- 
ble for readers of all ages!! 


Order from your dealer or distribu- 
tor, now! 


$1.95 © 32 pages black/white © 
Color Cover @ February 1987 
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FLAMING CARROT #1 going for fifteen 
or twenty bucks, and he says, **Nah, I'll 
get it cheaper somewhere down the line,”” 
and then he goes and spends eighteen 
bucks on a HOWARD THE DUCK #1, 
or something like that, and a year or two 
down the road THE FLAMING 
CARROT 41 is going for seventy-five or 
one hundred dollars, and the HOWARD 
THE DUCK is ten bucks, or five! Peo- 
ple are cheap! They hesitate when they see 
a copy of LOVE & ROCKETS for fifty 
or one hundred bucks, but that book is so 
good, so iron-clad good, that it has to be 
worth a small fortune someday. 
JACK: And it’s genuinely scarce. 
BOB: Yeah, only four or five thousand 
were printed. 

JACK: It’s not like some things, like some 
comic-book companies which advertise 
THUNDERCATS #1 as ‘‘rare."’ Give me 
a break! 

BOB: And they also have large quantities 
of them, that’s why it’s considered by 
them to be rare. They're not fooling 
anybody. 

Speculation in comic books is a two- 
edged sword. On the one hand, it’s a bub- 
ble that can burst. On the other hand, 
without the speculation, without the hype, 
the whole field slows down. There’s not 
something **hot"’ out there, there’s not a 
“‘star.’’ It’s the same way Michael 
Jackson almost single-handedly revived 
the music industry, by being hot. It 
brought everybody up a peg or two, and 
it brought people back into the record 
stores. 

In the old days, there was EC Comics, 
then there was Marvel. Each one made an 
explosion, then there were these slack 
periods. Then along comes Barry Smith’s 
CONAN... 

JACK: Revolutionary! That's what got me 
back into comics. 


BOB: Right, and the direct market might 
have taken another ten or fifteen years to 
develop if it hadn’t been for that. If there 
had been a long dead space there, it would 
have been dangerous. Then HOWARD 
THE DUCK came along, then Dave 
Sim’s CEREBUS. .. 

JACK: Then ELFQUEST, to a certain 
extent. 


BOB: Right, then I came along with THE 
FLAMING CARROT. See, I was ahead 
of my time with the Carrot. Now all the 
#1s of all this independent stuff are doing 
real well, and I was in the ‘‘Golden Age”’ 
of the direct comic market. See, time is 
becoming more and more compressed. 
We've already gone through the Golden 
Age of the direct market, which was, like, 
1975 to, oh, 19... 

JACK: 198]. 

BOB: Yeah, right. Dave Sim’s 
CEREBUS #1 will probably be the AC- 
TION #1 of the direct market, O.K.? And 
I'll be something like a. . .I don’t know, 
a WONDERWORLD #3 or something. 
JACK: WHIZ #1. 

BOB: (Laughter.) Yeah, WHIZ #1! But 
you have these ‘‘crusader avatars’’ that 
rise up like Muhammad, and rally the peo? 
ple, and get things going again, like 
CEREBUS did, and like the rest of us did, 
to a certain extent. We showed it could 
be done. 

Right now there's a glut of these new 
direct market titles, and everybody that 
can put pen to paper has decided to 
become a comic book artist. I could sit 


Watch out, world — Here come THE STICKEY WICKETS, an upcoming Bob 
Burden production. 
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“The entire output of some comics companies 


here and be real liberal, and say, ‘‘hey, 
this is good,”’ but I don’t think so. Sure, 
everybody should be able to do what they 
want to do, but on the other hand, pretty 
soon it gets to a point where you're just 
buried in shit, and you can’t see the good 
stuff from the bad stuff. 

I have a theory for an art movement, 

and it’s going to be called ‘‘Defenestra- 
tion,’’ from the Latin *‘de,"* meaning out 
of, and ‘‘fenester,’’ meaning window. It’s 
derived from the Defenestration of Prague 
where, in 1607, the students at the Univer- 
sity in Prague didn’t like what the pro- 
fessor was saying, and they threw him out 
the window. The basic principle of my 
theory is that 99% of all art is shit. 
JACK: And repetitive. 
BOB: And repetitive, and it needs to be 
destroyed. So what we would do is, in- 
stead of creating art, we would thin it out 
a little bit. Instead of adding to it, we 
would subtract from it. 

What we'd do is go to a museum, take 
it over, and start throwing artwork out the 
window. People’d say, ‘‘Who are you to 
judge?”’ And I'd tell ‘em! If two people 
see a piece of artwork, and one says, *‘I 
like it, let’s keep it."’ And the other one 
says, ‘No, I don’t. Let’s throw it out,” 
the negative carries! Throw it out the win- 
dow, because you can always do more! 

Now, of course, this is all rhetoric, it’s 

a point of view. But do you see what I’m 
saying? The entire output of some comic- 
book companies could disappear from the 
face of the earth, and it wouldn't affect 
us one iota. This attitude that everything 
in the world has to be preserved is totally 
ridiculous. 
JACK: That sounds strange coming from 
someone who has, and still enjoys, I’m 
sure, a roomful of really esoteric material. 
Comic books, pulps, movie lobby cards. . . 
BOB: I've come full cycle. I've gotten to 
the point where I can just enjoy it for what 
it is. I had a complete Marvel collection, 
SPIDEY #1 up, even the pre-superhero 
Marvels, and all that stuff. Then one day 
in 1979, I sold them all. It was really a 
weird feeling, seeing all that stuff go out 
the door. But I just reached a point where 
I realized I didn’t care for most of that 
crap. I lost interest in it. So I just turned 
around and. looked out the window, and 
saw the beautiful world out there, and 
said, that’s it! You reach a point where 
you mature, and you realize that most of 
these things you just don’t care about. 
They're like a stack of paper plates, 
they're all the same. 

Now, I do collect original art by artists 
I like, and admire. I just recently bought 
Crumb pages, and I’ve got this Dick 
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could disappear from earth without affecting us.’’ 


An as-yet-unfinished surreal strip by Bob. 
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‘*. ... could end up starving to death. ..”’ 
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«‘The pure and essential crackle of 

comicbooks at their best runs through 

these pages. Accept no substitutes. 
—ALAN MOORE (Swamp Thing) 


““The Hernandez Brothers are extend- 

ing the parameters of the comic book 

form as an expressive artform. . .’” 
—KEN KRUGE (WBAI, New York) 


““A pleasure to read over and over 
again—and hell, even more.”’ 
—MATT HOWARTH (Heavy Metal) 


“Their stories have a naturalism that 
I’ve never seen done in any comics.’’ 
—STEVE LEIALOHA (Marvel Comics) 


**One of the best things on the 
market 
—STEVE RUDE (Nexus) 


Published every other month by FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS 
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‘Everybody should be out there 
reading Love and Rockets. ' 

—HOWARD CHAYKIN (American Flagg!) 
““C’est une merveille . . .un dessin 
‘parfait’!”’ 

—MOEBIUS (Heavy Metal) 


. . the most unpredictable fantasy 
and the most advanced characteriza- 
tion published today 

—WENDY PINI (Elfquest) 


«‘Never before have comics produced 

such strong cumulative effects.”’ 
—DAVID CHUTE (L.A. Herald-Examiner) 

**So real, so funny, so rich. There’s no 

it. In fact, there’s nothing 
period.’’ 

—HEIDI MacDONALD (Comics Buyer's Guide) 


Briefer FRANKENSTEIN page that I 
really treasure, and two ADAM 
STRANGE pages by Carmine Infantino 
and Murphy Anderson in my collection. 
And I'd like to get a couple of Jack Kir- 
by pages. Jack Kirby wants his artwork, 
too. 
JACK: Right. You and I talked with Stan 
Lee about this at the Atlanta Fantasy Fair 
the other night. What are your ideas on 
the subject? 
BOB: I think they should have taken care 
of the whole situation as soon as it came 
about, They should have gone in there 
with a briefcase full of cash and a bunch 
of legal papers and gotten the whole af- 
fair settled. They should have nipped it in 
the bud, but instead the whole thing has 
kind of snowballed. It’s totally ridiculous. 
Artists should get to keep their art, and 
I think Jack Kirby is entitled to his, but 
that’s not the point. The point is that, in 
the "50s and 608, this is how it was done. 
There’s a legal term for it, ‘*business as 
usual,”’ I think. Kirby knew going in what 
the situation was. And in the '5S0s, when 
Kirby had his own studio producing art, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he had a lot of 
his own art destroyed himself! 
JACK: Neither would I. This is the point 
Stan Lee had to make the other night. He 
said that he could make all kinds of trouble 
about who created which characters, and 
who owned the rights to what, if he wanted 
to. But he knew the situation when he went 
in, and there's no sense crying about it 
now. He also said that he likes Jack Kir- 
by a lot, and that he doesn't know how. 
all this resentment got started. 
BOB: And another thing, that artwork was 
available in the ’60s, all Jack Kirby had 
to do was to ask for it! Jim Steranko 
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worked for Marvel in the ’60s, and he said 
he wanted all his artwork, and they gave 
it to him then. 
JACK: And Stan said that whenever ar- 
tists would come to him and ask him for 
artwork, he'd say, ‘‘Sure, go ahead." 
for a fact that, in the ‘60s, 
would show up at Marvel, 
they'd give them a piece of art or two to 
take home. 

Now, when you started doing comics in 
s, Bob, you'd go to the Atlan- 


ta Fantasy Fair, and people’d know you 
there, but you didn’t even really have a 
lot of fans there, either. Your work was 
largely unknown. The other guests who 
would come would have people lined up 
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waiting for sketches and autographs, and 
you'd sit there with your Amusing Babies 
and draw. Did you ever think, ‘‘One day, 
people are going to wake up and realize 
this is some pretty interesting stuff,’’ did 
you think it would take off like it has? 

BOB: Mmmm. . .I never really conceiv- 
ed of how good it would do, or how bad 
it would do — doing it was the main con- 
cern. I fully realized that I could end up 
like H.P. Lovecraft, starving to death 
while doing something good. Or 
symetimes I'd look at it and think that 
nyt I'd end up on the Johnny Carson 
shdw, or something like that. Sort of like 
Robert de Niro in THE KING OF COM- 
EDY, but not that derageed 
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JACK: Strange movie. 

BOB: Yeah, it was. 

JACK: Do you enjoy being recognized? 
BOB: Yeah, well, eventually you become 
used to it and enjoy it. But there’s always 
this little alarm bell that goes off, and you 
become like a submarine that’s submerg- 
ing, and the depth charges are chasing 
after it. 

JACK: What's the publishing history of 
The Carrot? 

BOB: First there was VISIONS #1, with 
an 8-page story, and it was a limited 
edition. Each one was numbered and sign- 
ed by one of the artists in the book. 


JACK: Limited to how many copies? 
BOB: One thousand copies, of which 100 
to 200 were destroyed in a fire, or had 
printing defects. 

JACK: So there's 800 or so copies. 
BOB: Yeah, 800 to 1,000 copies. A lot 
of them were destroyed. Okay, then a year 
later, in 1980, we came out with VISIONS 
#2, another 8-page story, then VISIONS. 
#3 in 1981. At the same time, I came out 
with the giant FLAMING CARROT 
one-shot. 

JACK: I remember you selling it at the 
Atlanta Fantasy Fair. 

BOB: Right. It came out, and dealers sold 
out of their stocks, and it became just a 
fond one-shot memory. Then we came out 
with the A/V series, and interest started 
picking up again. 

JACK: A/V being Aardvark/Vanaheim. 


BOB: Right. Now, this is something some 
people might care about. When I came out 
with the giant one-shot #1, it was supposed 
to be part of a series. And when we decid- 
ed to do the FLAMING CARROT series 
for Aardvark/Vanaheim, for Dave Sim, 
we didn’t know whether to start with #2, 
or start over with another #1. But a lot of 
dealers would get mad and not even carry 
the book if they can’t get the #1, and you 
need the money. You need orders heavy 
on #1, and you need a lot of them out 
there. So we printed up 11,000 copies. We 
had orders for 9,000, and the book did 
very well. It wasn't an overnight sensa- 
tion; people didn’t quite know what to 
make of it. I'd say that’s an understate- 
ment, there. It was a strange cultural od- 
dity; it didn’t fit into any categories. 
JACK: Okay, let's back up a second. Was 
the giant one-shot also a limited edition? 
BOB: Yeah, limited to 6,500 copies, each 
and every one serial-numbered on the back 
with a machine that’s one of only ten in 
the country, and it used a foreign 
typography. I had the presence of mind 
to see that this *‘control number’’ would 
protect it from being counterfeited. 
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JACK: Which is what happened to 
CEREBUS #1. 
BOB: VISIONS #2 was also serial- 
numbered and signed by one of the artists, 
and was limited to 2,000 copies. 
JACK: What about #3? 
BOB: #3 had an 8-page Carrot story in 
it, and had a print run of 2,500. We used 
to think it was 4,000, but we checked it 
out, and it was only 2,500. 
JACK: You used the word control, and 
you applied it to your work. You are a con- 
trolled person. 
BOB: Mm-hmm. 
JACK: Your absurdity, your ‘‘madness,"” 
if you will, is controlled, it’s focused. And 
I'm sure that most people, when they first 
meet you, are not expecting someone quite 
like you. 

Do people sometimes go out of their way 
to be a little zany around you? How do 
people react to you? 
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BOB: No, you'd sort * expect that, 
wouldn't you? As a matter of fact, Dave 
Sim was commenting on that one time, 
how the fans that come up to us at con- 


ventions are basi 
understated . 
JACK: Refined? 


cally pretty level-headed, 


BOB: Sure, and I treat them in a polite 
fashion, and they all seem to have a sense 
of humor, and they enjoy the book. They 
are generally people you wouldn't mind 
knowing in a normal life. 


JACK: Sort of like my punk-rocking at- 
torney friend. 

BOB: Right. The Carrot attracts all ages, 
all groups. We have a particularly strong 
following among women. Women like the 
book, just like they like LOVE & 
ROCKETS. They like that book, too. And 
the one good thing about THE FLAMING 
CARROT is, the bigger it gets, the more 


CARTOONS by STEVE LAFLER 


Boy 


t’s the middle of the night. Everyone 

went to bed hours ago, except you. 

Cloaked in a delicious nocturnal 
privacy, you’re finally free to pursue 
all sorts of arcane knowledge, peruse 
stacks of bizarre tomes. Yessir, it’s 
moments like these that you’re glad 
you subscribe to Dog Boy. 


Of course, if you are not a Dog 
Boy subscriber, there’s no time like 
the present to become one. Use the 
coupon now or you may find yourself 
beset upon by dozens of wiggly, slimy 
critters emanating from your sheets, 
pillow cases, undergarments et al. 


Quick! Save me from this horrible fate! 
Please send me: 
C] The first issue of Dog Boy. 
Enclosed you'll find $2.25 ($2.50 outside. the 
U.S. —includes postage). 
(] The next six issues of Dog Boy. 
Enclosed you'll find $8.00 (outside the U.S., $10.50 
in U.S. funds only, please) 


Name 


Address 
City 


State. Zip. 
Send to: Dog Boy, 4359 Cornell Rd., Agoura, CA 91301 


BOB 


RDE 


‘*It’s voyeurism for surrealistic adults.’’ 


popular it becomes, the more girls we're 
gonna have at conventions, and the bet- 
ter the parties are gonna be! (Laughter.) 

Women have an attraction to, or an in- 
terest in, odd things. Look at the clothes 
they wear nowadays, and the hats they 
wore in the 1940s. What other creature 
on the face of the earth would ever con- 
ceive of wearing those goofy hats? Except 
maybe Salvador Dali. 

Then we have some pretty sharp in- 
tellectual people who like it, and some kids 
that are 8, 10, 12 years old. They don’t 
quite understand all of it, but they'd rather 
go out and play Flaming Carrot, and hop 
around on a super-powered pogo stick, 
than play, say, Green Lantern. They just 
get into the sheer voyeurism of it. 

Actually, the Carrot is also a kind of 
voyeurism for a surrealistic adult. But it’s 
similar, because what a child’s doing is 
a surrealistic version of adulthood. THE 
FLAMING CARROT, in a way, captures 
that sense of wonder in childhood. 

We also have a lot of blacks that like 
it! Whenever I’m at a convention, on a 
panel or something, I'll see a black per- 
son raise their hand, and it’s usually for 
me. 

JACK: That's strange. 

BOB: Well, you don’t see many blacks 
at comic conventions, or women, but that 
is changing. A lot of women like the Car- 
rot, a lot of mohawk people, a lot of pro- 
fessionals. I always aimed at attracting 
people from outside the normal spheres 
of fandom. I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
Russians liked The Carrot more than the 
Americans. We have a strong following 
in the frontier areas, such as Australia. 
We've gotten a lot of mail from over there, 
and it’s been in the Sunday weekly 
magazine insert in Melbourne. And it’s 
never been on the cover of an Atlanta 
magazine. 

JACK: What about England? 

BOB: England? I don’t know much about 
that. I've gotten a few letters from over 
there, but I think the English are waiting 
for an English version of The Carrot, 
which may never come to pass. 
JACK: You mentioned earlier Salvador 
Dali, and I'm glad you did, because when 
1 look at THE FLAMING CARROT, for 
some reason, the two things I think of are 
Amos ‘n" Andy and Salvador Dali. 
BOB: That’s an odd combination. I had 


THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS 


in a New South like NONE they’ve ever known! 


While Dragon searches desperately for 
the Last Retreat of his kind, Connie, Kristin 
and Electrode strive to prepare the people of 
this world to fight for their lives and freedom. 

Alas, before the Knights are ready, the 
forces of evil make their move! 


Aided by Aramis, practitioner of the For- 
bidden Arts of magic, the Knights must 
attack before the prophecy is fulfilled! 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art - PEPPERS & PROPST 


The Southern Knights find themselves in 


a world of sword-and-sorcery. 
A world filled with fear. 
A world ruled by evil. 


A world of tyranny—and yet a world with 


a prophecy: 


“When dragons return, the 
evil shall be driven out.” 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art- PEPPERS & PROPST 
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BOB BURDE 


‘...Communists are boring people!’’ 


a girl tell me one time that I was a cross 
between Isadora Duncan and Gabby 
Hayes (Laughter.) You know, this 
dichotomy. Amos 'n’ Andy works. It’s got 
this magic *‘ring’’ to it. 

JACK: A little rhythm. 

BOB: Yeah, and the other one that comes 
to mind is, someone said The Carrot was 
a combination of DR. ZHIVAGO and 
TAXI DRIVER. You know, Travis 
Bickle. 

JACK: That takes a little more work than 
Amos 'n’ Andy and Salvador Dali. 
BOB: Yeah, it does! Now, Dr. Zhivago 
I can see, because I do like to write, and 
I can really identify with him and his place 
in the Russian Revolution, not being part 
of it. Politics is so unimportant. I'm a 
relatively unpolitical person, and I'm one 
of the few people I know that could live 
— could survive — in a Communist state 
It’s not like the end of the world. 

I've always come down pretty hard on 
the poor old Communists, but there are 
certain reasons for that. My main problem 
with Communists is, they’re boring 
people! Everything they ever have to say 
is boring! On top of that, Karl Marx's 
ideas were pretty specious. He would 
predict these things, and he would get 
them all backwards. And the third thing 
is, if Communism is some kind of an ideal, 
let's leave it an ideal. 

It's like my attitude towards gun con- 
trol. So many people believe they should 
have gun control; all right, let those peo- 
ple not own guns! But the people that 
believe they should own guns, let them 
own guns. 

And getting back to Communism: if 
Communism exists, why not make it 
voluntary? If you want to have a commune 
in your house, and let people come in and 
eat your food, and use your dishes, and 
you have to clean it up later, you're go- 
ing to find out real quick that the only way 
Communism’s going to work is if you run 
it like a first grade class. 

The only people I’ve ever known that 
were Communists were by and large peo- 
ple with some kind of axe to grind, some 
kind of bitterness against society. It's an 
evil thing, it’s a dangerous thing! If they 
like Communism, and they want it, let 
them go to a Communist country. 
JACK: You have another new character 
who made his debut in issue #13, Cap- 
tain Commander. Are you going to have 
him battling the Evil Empire, or anything 
like that? 

BOB: Not really. Captain Commander's 
more or less just a figment, a stereotype. 
He's The Greatest Hero Of All The 
Worlds And All The Universes. And he’s 


such a great hero that he comes 
from. . .somewhere else, of course. 

It’s the first time this stereotype’s ap- 
peared, the all-powerful superhero. I mean 
THE most powerful! All the time the kids 
have been arguing, is the Hulk stronger 
than the Thing? Or is Thor stronger than 
Superman? This guy is stronger than the 
Hulk, he is stronger than Superman, he’s 
stronger than everybody! And it never oc- 


curred to Marvel or DC to make a 
character like him, because they could 
never write a story around him! I don’t 
think I could, either, so I’m just gonna 
leave him be. (Laughter.) 

JACK: / saw a few drawings lying around 
from a thing you're working on called 
ROBOT NIGHT, and they looked real in- 
teresting. Can you tell us what that is? 
BOB: Yeah, it’s a project I started a 


OT! 
HERE IT 


COMES 
AGAIN / 


couple of years ago, and I never finish- 
ed, because Dave Sim came along, and 
he said, *‘Bob, we want you to do a uni- 
que story,”’ and I said, ‘‘Okay, why don’t 
I do three stories?’’ and he said, ‘*Hell, 
why don’t we just do a series?’’ and that’s 
how I got sidetracked. It’s 97% finished. 

I'm thinking about putting out a whole 
series of one-shots tailored to the direct 
market that are based on various projects 
I had on the drawing board when I started 
the CARROT series for Aardvark/ 
Vanaheim. It’s going to be like the old 


BOB BURDEN 
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SHOWCASE was for DC, numbered 
sequentially, and all that, and I'm going 
to call it DRACONIAN FEATURES. It’s 
going to be like the old FOUR-COLOR 
series, where they'd have Oswald the Rab- 
bit, then they’d have Gene Autry, or 
maybe Tarzan. 

I’ve always loved the concept of ex- 
perimenting, of doing creative new things, 
research and development! That's me! The 
basement inventor! POPULAR 
MECHANICS and Gyro Gearloose! It 
was an American institution once. Now 
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the same people are watching TV or work- 
ing two jobs! Invention! And that is so 
much more important to me than being in 
the trenches, slogging out a new issue 
every month. I would've loved to have 
been there in Menlo Park at the turn of 
the century when Thomas Edison had 
twenty or thirty scientists all living and 
working in the same area, coming. in to 
work each day and coming up with dif- 
ferent inventions. 

JACK: And he'd take twenty or thirty 
minute cat-naps instead of going home and 
going to bed. 

BOB: Yeah, right. I would have loved to 
have run it, or I would have loved to have 
been the youngest one there, sweeping up, 
and just watching all these titans of 
creativity. 

JACK: Sort of a fly on the wall. 

BOB: Well, I don’t know if I'd want to 
be a fly on the wall. They have such poor 
diets. 

JACK: (Laughter.) You're right, they do. 
Is it ROBOT N-I-G-H-T ? 

BOB: Hmm? 

JACK: Earth to Bob. 

BOB: Oh, yeah. I guess. ..maybe it’s 
N-I-T-E. I don’t know, I'd have to look 
it up. Details like spelling and all that I 
don’t pay much attention to. 

A good example of my attitude — I'm 
not this far gone, but it’s something I can 
really identify with — is the Spanish 
philosopher Unamuno. That's his last 
name, I forget his first name. Details — 
again, I forgot. 

Unamuno would come back from his 
job teaching at the university, and he’d 
knock on his apartment door for his wife 
to let him in, and she'd be running the 
vacuum cleaner, or something, and she 
wouldn’t hear him. About an hour later, 
she’d come out the door going to the 
grocery store, and he’d just be standing 
there, lost in thought. 

JACK: (Laughter.) You're kidding! 
BOB: NO! He'd just be standing there, 
thinking! You see, most people in this 
country are so ruined by school, and by 
college — it’s all in the books anyway, so 
we don’t have to think. 

JACK: ...and TV 

BOB: . . .and TV! So that type of mind, 
that deep-thinking mind does not exist, for 
all intents and purposes, in contemporary 
American society. . .or very rarely exists. 
JACK: So, what's up for The Carrot? 
BOB: THE CARROT is going to become 
quarterly, for a brief time, at least, and 
while I’m developing some of these other 
projects, it’s going to remain the flagship 
title out there in front of the public. And 
it’s going to stay like it is, limited. 


There’s been some talk about reprinting 
THE FLAMING CARROT in a 
SWORDS OF CEREBUS-type format, 
but I'm taking my time on that. There’s 
no big rush for me on it. I’ve had some 
hefty offers. 

Also, we've got this new super-team, 
The Bikini Teens, which ought to have 
their own book. And I think I'll have 
somebody else draw it, because it’s a big 
problem for me to draw the same 
characters over and over again in each 
panel, and get the caricatures looking 
right. I'm good at developing a character. 
I'm not good at drawing him day in and 
day out, over and over again. 

I'm also going to begin some offbeat, 
non-repetitive stories in THE FLAMING 
CARROT. For instance, there’s one story 
where The Carrot goes to another 
superhero’s funeral in another town, and 
all the other small-town superheroes come 
to the wake. It’s going to be real 
interesting. 

JACK: Any closing words? 

BOB: I would like to address, specifical- 
ly, those creative kids reading this, who 
will follow in my footsteps, and perhaps 
overshadow my work someday. Be like 
rabid dogs, chase cars and bite the mov- 
ing tires. Go bowling with the sun. Wear 
five hats at the same time. Learn to be im- 
portant to yourself and forget-how impor- 
tant you may be to others. Investigate, ex- 
plore and reflect. 

Also, avoid laughing at your own jokes 
when no one else is. 

(Many grateful thanks to James Farmer, 


of Richland, Mississippi, for help in 
transcribing this interview.) 
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“Somebody wanted me to do a naked Doctor Strange...In keeping with the Vatican” 


ow do you write an introduction 
(H] for a guy who needs no introduc- 

tion? Should I take the historic 
approach — the early years, Betty Boop. 
Eisner and Iger? The Joe Simon col- 
laborations? The Silver Age work for 
(ahem) Marvel? Shall I remind the in- 
dustry of how we're all indebted to the 
King? 

Somehow none of these seem apt in- 
troductions for this interview, which I con- 
sider to be about Kirby — the man. The 
thing that makes COMICS INTERVIEW 
stand out from all the rest is it gives 
readers an in-depth look at the diverse per- 


sonalities behind the work, beyond the 
hype, and that's what this piece is about 
— will the real Jack Kirby now please 
stand up... 


JACK KIRBY: There are no failures in 
life — just people who quit too soon. I 
believe everybody has the same potential. 
I have the same potential to play the piano. 
Given time I could be Paderewski, but 
I have no inclination to play the piano. 
Given time, I'll never be Paderewski! 
MARK BORAX: (Laughter. ) 

JACK: And it won't matter to me, see. 
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JACK 


MARK: You directed your energy in a dif- 
ferent channel. 


JACK: Something captured my interest 
and I stayed with it. 


MARK: For a long time. 


JACK: For a very long time. Now I’m 
doing a different facet of it, and I’m do- 
ing it for people that I want to do it for 
— Ruby-Spears. I’m having a fine time. 
They’re fine artists, we have a good rela- 
tionship. They like the work, and I give 
‘em whatever they ask for. It’s the pro- 
fessional thing to do. I'm content. 
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, 
“I began doing Betty Boop and Popeye.” 


This five-step sequence from 1935 illustrates Jack’s earliest work as an in-betweener 
for Max Fleischer. Drawings 2 and 4 are Jack’s fill-ins of the animator’s initial draw- 
ings, (Drawings 1, 3 and 5), Shot in sequence, the five sketches comprise one step 


by Popeye. 


MARK: How many hours a day are you 
putting in? 

JACK: I don’t measure it in hours. I don’t 
measure it in time at all. I measure it in 
solving a problem. I'll take whatever idea 
we share, and make certain it’s practical 
for animation and exploitation. You've got 
to have both considerations these days. 
With the experience I've gotten in the 
comics field I can do TV and animation. 
Ican give ’em a certain type of drawing, 
and the animator can tear it down for 
animation, and it'll be good. 

MARK: This isn’t the first time you've 
worked in the animation field. 


JACK: Oh, I began in the animation field. 
I began doing BETTY BOOP and 
POPEYE. I was an in-betweener with the 
Fleischer Studios. 

MARK: Whar did an in-betweener do? 
JACK: At that time, it took sixteen pic- 
tures for a character to take one step. So 
they divided this step, say, between three 
guys, and I'd put inthe in-between action 
of that particular one step. I'd do three or 
four pictures of that step, and when they 
put all of them together they’d have a clean 
movement of the foot. I can tell you that 
Fleischer did some beautiful animation. In 
fact, Fleischer and Disney took as much 
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pain with their animation — they were the 
two main studios of the day, and extremely 
popular. Working with Fleischer was, I 
think, my first job. But they were gonna 


-move to Florida, and I had to make the 


choice of staying in New York or going 
with them. I talked to my mother about 
it, and of course she wouldn’t let me go. 
MARK: (Laughter.) You were in 
Brooklyn? 
JACK: No, I was still on the East Side, 
mothers being sacred, why, you took 
whatever word they handed out, and that 
went for anybody — Jewish mothers, 
Italian mothers, Irish i ha Even Al 


RELEASE WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1940 
BEGINNING OF A BLITZKRIEG 


THE BLUE BEETLE IS STUNNED BY 
THE GLUNT END OF A STATUETTE. 

WIELDED BY KILLER CONWAY WHO 
‘SWIFTLY FOLLOWS 


UP HIS ATTACK / 


Capone’s mother would ball him out in 
the middle of the street, somewhere, for 
not attending church that week. When I 
asked my mother if I could go to Florida 
with Fleischer she says ‘*You can’t — 
there’s a lot of naked women down there. 
They'll pull you in an’ I'll never see you 
again!”’ 

MARK: And of course the thought of be- 
ing pulled in by naked women severely 
depressed you. 


MANY PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
AFFLICTIONS !!! 
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“It was my first quack. In order to make this little syndicate look larger, each car- 
toonist had about three different names.” 


“I was Charley Nicholas for a time when I was doing the BLUE BEETLE for The Boston Globe.”’ 


JACK: (Laughter.) I rather enjoyed what 
I was thinking. 

MARK: But you didn’t go. 

JACK: Instead I found a small syndicated 
house which sent out weekly comic strips 
to 700 newspapers. They did editorial one- 
panel cartoons, and they gave me a one- 
panel column called ‘*Your Health Comes 
First.’’ So I became **Dr. Whatever-It- 
Was.”’ I did home remedies. I mean, 
nothing that would alarm you. 


Wy 


oe 


MARK: So you started in the field as a 
quack — 
JACK: It was my first quack. In order to 
make this little syndicate look larger, each 
cartoonist had about three different names, 
see. So I was Jack Cortez, and Jack Cur- 
tis — then I became Jack Kirby. Jack 
Kirby sounded great ‘cause I loved 
FLASH GORDON and RIP KIRBY, so 
I remained Jack Kirby. 

MARK: /t wasn't kosher to keep your 
Jewish name in those days? 

JACK: No! That's wrong! I was never 
ashamed to keep my Jewish name. In fact, 
seeing a documentary at the San Diego 
Convention earlier this week startled me, 
because at that time having a pen name 
was par for the course. I was Charley 
Nicholas for a time when I was doing the 
BLUE BEETLE for the BOSTON 
GLOBE. It didn’t bother me one bit, 
didn’t bother my mother, my father. I 
brought the dough home from whatever 
job I had. If I wanted ten bucks I hadda 
ask my mother. I was almost 18 — in °38 
or so. Hitler was coming on the scene, 
and he was an artist you know. If they 
hadn’t panned his work...Hitler was just 
a guy coming out of a bar, ya know. And 
somebody said ‘‘Well, your work stinks.”” 
His work really did stink — he was a bad 
artist. 

MARK: And the rest of the world had to 
pay for it. 

JACK: It's true! If somebody had given 
the guy a compliment, there would have 
never been a Fuhrer. 

MARK: He might have been a comics 
artist. 

JACK: There probably would never have 
been a war. Except he came along at the 
right time. The newsreels used to show 
everybody going to buy an ordinary lunch 
with their money in wheelbarrows. The 
German people were miserable. Hitler 


came on the scene, in fact in one of my 
comic books I quote Hitler — in Glorious 
Godfrey of the NEW GODS. He’s look- 
ing at this crowd and it amazes him. He 
says, ‘The entire crowd, while I was talk- 
ing to them, had the same expression — 
it never wavered.’’ 

I think we have some association with 
baboons. If you watch baboons — the most 
dangerous animal in Africa — you'll find 
the leader jumping up and down on a rock 
while the tribe gathers around him. And 
the tribe won’t move a muscle! While that 
baboon pounds on a rock and shrieks! 
MARK: Hitler at the Nuremburg Rallies. 
JACK: Right! And at a signal from the 
leader this baboon tribe will all go out and 
kill a leopard. 

MARK; Which could normally wipe out 
any three of them. 

JACK: Of course. But in force, the ba- 
boons make up a terrible beast. That’s 
what the German people became at that 
time. 

MARK: So the capacity for great good 
and evil is inherent in everyone? 
JACK: Of course. I was dating my wife 
at the time Hitler was coming on, and I 
did this editorial cartoon which showed 
Neville Chamberlain patting a boa con- 
strictor, and the boa had a bulge called 
Czechoslovakia. Chamberlain had just 
given Czechoslovakia to Hitler, okay. 
And the boa had Hitler’s mustache. I 
showed it to my boss at the syndicate and 
he says, ‘‘How dare a 19-year-old like you 
do a cartoon like that? What do you 
know?"’ I says ‘‘Well, I was raised in an 
area where you had a lot of gangsters. I 
know what gangsters do. Hitler’s gonna 
want war. You start jumpin’ around and 
giving him what he wants, he’s gonna feed 
on your weakness.’’ And Hitler wanted 
more and more until there was a face-off. 
MARK: Like Dr. Doom. 


JACK: And Dr. Doom would take advan- 
tage of that. If you're backing off — he'll 
follow, see. It doesn’t matter what the 
style is. Dr. Doom has a very sophisticated 
style, but he’s still a gangster and he’s 
gonna close in on ya in some manner. 
Hitler closed in, to a place where the 
others couldn’t back away anymore and 
still retain face. So we had a war, and the 
war took all my friends. 

Here I was getting married and no one 
was around. I'd walk on the boardwalk 
at night. Joe Simon was riding a horse for 
the Coast Guard on the beach because the 
Nazis had submarines in the Hudson 
River, and they were blowing up our 
ships. They'd send saboteurs in on rafts, 
but the jerks wouldn’t go in and blow up 
anything ’cause they heard about Broad- 
way! They'd go in and see our best shows. 

You'd find a German standing in the 
Burlesque line. I remember I couldn’t get 
in to see OKLAHOMA ‘cause the Ger- 
mans were standing in front and they got 
in to see the best shows. At any rate, the 
FBI used to pick these guys up ‘cause they 
were the only guys on line talkin’ German. 
(Laughter. ) It was a funny part of the war. 

Finally, 1 got drafted, and I felt half 
good about it because everybody was 
gone. I went for the War like everybody 
else, you know. Combat infantry, PFC. 
It wasn’t a pleasant thing. When I came 
back Joe came out of the Coast Guard, 
finally, and we got him off the horse. We 
went back to Harvey, and then we went 
back to a lot of publishers. We did things 
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for DC and we went on to publish our own 
books. We worked for Crestwood. We did 
BLACK MAGIC, which was some of our 
best work. I did FIGHTING AMERICAN 
for Crestwood. During the McCarthy 
period I had FUN COMMIES, I had 
RHODE ISLAND RED. I had a fading 
old actress named Theda Barracuda. 
MARK: Who played Cleopatra — 
JACK: Yes! Like Gloria Swanson in 
SUNSET BOULEVARD. 

MARK: With William Holden in the 
swimming pool — she shoots him in the 
opening scene. 

JACK: In this case, she wants to give him 
the kiss of fire, and he says, **Well, the 
kiss of fire didn’t do much for my old 
man, an’ it ain’t gonna do much for me.”” 
Fighting American says that. I had a lot 
of fun with satire. I think it was one of 
the few times when satire was done for 
mainstream comics, and oh — I remember 
the Russian Superman wanted to fight 
Fighting American because we gave him 
a good uniform. He wanted the uniform, 
and the Russians gave him a second-rate 
uniform and he couldn’t stand it. It was 
like long underwear. Fighting American 
had a classy uniform, which was like Cap- 
tain America’s. Well, the Russian Super- 
man was driven wild. He wound up in 
Greenwich Village with a lot of girls — 
wearing a yo-yo hat, having a great time. 
He defected, became a beatnik, surround- 
ed by girls. 

MARK: Just what your mother wouldn't 
let you do, down in Florida. 
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JACK: I had to do it vicariously. 
(Laughter.) Joe and I published our own 
line. We had FOXHOLE, we did stories 
with people who were actually in the ser- 
vices, we listed their rank and serial 
number to give it realism. And all our 
stories were realistic stories. We did the 
romance book, ‘cause we appreciated 
girls, and we knew that they ran the world! 
The romance books sold very well, except 
the field was going downhill. So Joe left 
the comics and I went (pause) — to 
Marvel. Marvel was gonna close up on the 
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afternoon I came in. I pulled ‘em out. 
MARK: They kept the doors open for 
you? 

JACK: They kept the doors open and we 
went on to doing the kind of thing that 
saved that particular company. 
MARK: You and Stan Lee? 

JACK: Yeah. (Pause.) EC — the best 
company going — the one that was makin’ 
the most money — they went out of 
business. Everybody was hanging. on. 
Timely sold out to Cadence, I left in the 
middle to go back to DC, do the NEW 
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GODS, and I did what I’ve always done 
— go from company to company, just do 
my best for each place. Going to Marvel 
became an effort on my part to galvanize 
the company. It was incumbent on 
everybody else who remained there to do 
the same thing. Ditko did it, Johnny 
Romita did it, Marie Severin was there, 
and she did a great job. 

MARK: You all saved a sinking ship? 
JACK: We sure as hell did! And all the 
way we didn’t know what was gonna hap- 
pen. We were in comics, that was what 
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reads ‘‘Army food lousy. Figure great!”’ 


we wanted to do, and we saw to it that 
everything was fresh and new. Steve 
Ditko, I think, was the one that in my 
estimation developed SPIDER-MAN, kept 
him going, and kept him selling. 
MARK: Was Steve doing a lot of the plot- 
ting of the original book, or was Stan do- 
ing all of it? 

JACK: The artists were doing the plot- 
ting — Stan was just coordinating the 


the artists handled both story and art.” 


1945 — WWII ends, and infantryman Jack Kirby comes home to Brighton Beach, NY. The caption on the back of this photo 


books, which was his job. Stan was pro- 
duction coordinator. But the artists were 
the ones that were handling both story and 
art. We had to — there was no time not to! 
MARK: ‘Cause you were putting out so 
many titles each month? 

JACK: I was doing almost all the titles! 
So SPIDER-MAN was given to Steve 
Ditko, and he did a wonderful job, he 
developed it, he made people interested 
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in it. There was no time for the artist not 
to do it. 

Actually, the HULK was gonna be 
discontinued after the third issue. 
Everybody was kind of on a downer, 
okay? So in comes these college guys from 
Columbia or NYU, and they get a list of 
college names — and they say ‘‘The Hulk 
is the mascot of our dormitory.’’ I knew 
right away we'd got the college crowd — 


“I think the story’s terrific! It reads like a movie. I usually haven’t the 
time or patience to wade through these things, but I read every word 
of MICRA! It’s a really good job. Excelsior!” 


“Well done! Bravo!” 
—Ray Bradbury 
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heroes and science fiction with overtones of 
Japanamation to yield a comic that’s truly 
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““We got Marvel back on its feet.’ 
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which we never had before! This was the 
beginning of the, 60’s, you know. 

There we were, with a growing Hulk. 
I began to feel, “Keep the sonuvabitch go- 
ing!” 

We were doing a good job of it. We'd 
put every conceivable type of situation into 
whatever story we had, to keep it from be- 
ing static. To make it different each issue 
so that people would follow it, and that’s 
how the other characters came into the 
stories. We got the Inhumans, we got the 
first black man in comics. 

MARK: The Panther. 
JACK: The Panther. I got to hemming 


brought in a picture of this 

which was later modified so he could have 
a lot more movement. Actually, at first 
he was a guy with a cape, and all I did 
was take the cape off and there he was in 
fighting stance, unencumbered. The Black 
Panther came in, and of course we got a 
new audience! We got the audience we 
should've gotten in the first place. We 
began to accumulate new readers and 


Marvel got back on its feet and then — 
(pause) — I left. 

MARK: Well, Jack, there was a bit of 
time between the point where Marvel got 
back on its feet and you left. 

JACK: Yes. There was a long period 
where we didn’t know what was gonna 
happen. Nobody could call the shots, but 
it was moving and that was good enough. 
There was the potential of continued 
movement. Then I went back to DC and 
I began a novel — 

MARK: THE NEW GODS, FOREVER 
PEOPLE, MR. MIRACLE. 

JACK: I felt that comics were a legitimate 
form of literature, a valid medium — why 
not do a novel? And see what it’s like. I 
felt I would define our own society. The 
Greeks defined it with their own gods, the 
Norsemen defined it with theirs. I says, 
‘‘What the hell—"* 

MARK: Kirby might as well define it with 
his own gods. 


_® 
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JACK: No — our gods. Who are our 
gods? (Pause.) There’s a Darkseid 
somewhere, who’s too big for us, and 
who’s in a position to say, “I want it all.”’ 
You know there are guys like that — an’ 
they’re evil guys. They're not thoroughly 
evil but they’re evil, because they’re in 
a position to grab it all. 

MARK: And Darkseid operated on a 
much more powerful level than Dr. Doom. 
Darkseid wasn't a frustrated artist like 
Hitler — 

JACK: No, no — he was above a Hitler 
— and there always were people like that. 
He was a cosmic type of character, and 
so I made them all cosmic characters. I 
felt that maybe, somewhere deep in the 
Universe, there is a war where people 
have all these powers. Who's to say there 
isn’t? The possibilities are that there are. 
I began looking for people other than 
gangsters. I got Galactus — where I sud- 
denly found myself confronting God! Like 
God! I'd never seen a character like that 
myself! Suddenly — there he was — I 
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drew him. And he’s about three or four 
stories high. He’s standing on the Empire 
State Building. 

I got the Silver Surfer, and I suddenly 
realized here was the dramatic situation 
between God and the Devil! The Devil 
himself was an archangel. The Devil 
wasn’t ugly — he was a beautiful guy! He 
was the greatest of all the archangels. He 
was the guy that challenged God. 
MARK: That’s the Surfer challenging 
Galactus. 

JACK: And Galactus says, ‘*You want to 
see my power? Stay on earth forever!”” 
MARK: He exiled the Surfer out of 
Paradise. 

JACK: And of course the Surfer is a good 
character, but he got a little bit of an ego 
and it destroyed him. That's very natural. 
If we got an ego it might destroy us. 
People say, ‘‘Look at him — who does 
he think he is? We knew him when.” 
They throw tomatoes at you. Of course, 
Galactus, in his own way, and maybe the 
people of his type, are also doing that to 
the Surfer. They were people of a certain 
class and power, and if any one of ‘em 
became pretentious or affectacious, they 
would do the same thing. We would do 
the same thing. If a movie star walked past 
you and gave you the snub, you'd give him 
a hot foot just to show him, ‘‘I paid my 
money to see you — and that’s what 
you're living on.’’ You’re not just a face 
in the crowd — you're a moviegoer, you 
plunk your dough down, and this guy lives 
off it. 

MARK: If things were different, would 
you like to be doing some of those 
characters again? 

JACK: I would do something different. 
I am doing something different. After I 
— I feel very lucky I got the time to 
develop to the point where I can pick and 
choose my characters. I can develop new 
characters. I began to grow with the 
knowledge that somewhere out there was 
a gap that I reach into and pull out 
characters that nobody’d ever seen before. 
Which I did! I pulled ’em all out, an’ they 
were comin’ thick and fast. Darkseid, 
Orion, the Black Racer, Kamandi. I did 
my work on KAMANDI — I satirized 
McCarthy’s period. You'll see reality in 
the reflection of whatever I do. Not reality 
in the negative sense, not sleazy or 
anything. If I did the future of New York 
you'd love it, because it would be so 
positive that you'd say, ‘‘I'd love to live 
there.’’ Because I'd have a great time. I 
don’t believe in having a sleazy time. In 
fact, when the psychiatrist talked to me 
at the end of the war, he says, ‘*You 
sonuvabitch — you had a real good time 


there, didn’t you?”’ I did. I really did. Or- 
dinarily a lot of guys found it miserable, 
but — maybe I innately like being in this 
kind of thing. 

MARK: Your work certainly deals with 
battle and conflict. 

JACK: It always did, ever since I was a 
young boy. I would wait behind a wall and 
three guys would walk past and I'd dash 


ome 
‘I found myself confronting God!” 


out and kick the bejabbers out of "em. And 
then I would run! 

MARK: You were a real scrapper on the 
East Side? 

JACK: I had to be. You got so you liked 
it. 

MARK: Like the Bowery Boys. 
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JACK KIRBY 


: 
“There was never a conflict between me 


and Stan. I understood him very well.” 


JACK: Or the Newsboy Legion. You had 
to do that, and you got to a point where 
you enjoyed it. I took judo in the army and 
out of a class of 27 just me and another 
guy graduated. 

MARK: Really? 

JACK: My lieutenant was hanging by 
boards, which they nailed his shoulders 
to. The whole class was like that, except 
for me and this other guy. So we got 
diplomas. Judo expert. I just happen to like 
that kind of thing. 

MARK: You view life as a struggle —a 
constant challenge? 

JACK: It was a struggle, especially for 
a little guy. I took it as it came. When I 
was courting my wife, dating her, there 
was about five guys in love with her. One 
guy was a piano player I grew up with, 
and I'd say, ‘‘Gee — you play real well!’ 
and this guy would say, ‘‘Thanks,’’ and 
I'd say, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a tragedy if all 


your fingers were bent backwards?’’ And 
he would get the idea. (Thoughtful pause.) 
That’s a sad picture! 

MARK AND JACK: (Laughter.) 
MARK: Sounds like a little bit of the 
gangster in you, Jack! 

JACK: Well, it’s the place where you 
live, it’s the environment. 

MARK: New York was a struggle? 
JACK: Yes, but strangely enough, the 
school curriculum was excellent! I had 
Shakespeare in the 8th grade. I took five 
years of French, and during the War I was 
able to communicate with the Maquis — 
the French Resistance Forces. I did that 
on the walkie-talkie, you know. That was 
my job, I was a runner. Still to this day, 
I just talked a little with Moebius at the 
convention — that’s a lot of fun. I was also 
able to talk with the Germans because I’m 
Jewish. I'd stand in front of em and 
they'd call me every name in the book. 


Some of those German prisoners were still 
arrogant! They’d call me names. 
MARK: On the radio? 

JACK: No, no — for real. I would stand 
next to ‘em and listen to what they were 
saying, when I would bring some of ’em 
back as prisoners. I was a PFC with Pat- 
ton’s army. In front of Mertz. That’s 
where Patton got stuck. 3rd Army. It was 
a terrible place. We were giving the Ger- 
mans such a hard time. They hated us 
because they were pros at it and we were 
jerks and they couldn’t predict what we 
were gonna do. So we gave em the devil 
of atime. They’d even get drunk and come 
out running. It got so my lieutenant would 
wave ‘em past to the artillery guys, and 
the artillery guys would flick ‘em like 
chickens, for souvenirs. 

MARK: Since so much of your work 
thrives on conflict, do you think that, like 
John Lennon and Paul McCartney, there 
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“I feel that Stan is cheating himself,’ 


was a conflict between you and Stan that 
lent a kind of dynamic to the work you 
created together? 


JACK: There was never a conflict 
between me and Stan. I understand Stan 
very well. There are times when — uh, 
I feel that he’s cheating himself. 
MARK: Jn what way? 

JACK: By not — not enjoying life, By not 
being the guy he really could be. See — 
I mentioned this yesterday to him. 1 know 
his brother Larry has nothin’ to prove — 
he knows who he is. Larry Lieber’s a 
wonderful guy, you could talk to him and 
you'll both have a great time. Stan is dif- 
ferent, in many, many ways. Why, I don’t 
know. I’m not a guy who's gonna stop 
long enough to define it. There are many 
ways I feel that Stan is cheating himself, 
by hiding somewhere. He’s hiding. That’s 
the feeling I get. 

MARK: You were talking to him about 
this yesterday, at the convention? 
JACK: Yes. 

MARK: Was it just the two of you alone? 
JACK: It was me, him, and Jim Shooter. 
I told him that he should be more like 
Larry and just relax and have a great time. 


MARK: What did he say? 
JACK: He agreed! We got along 
amicably. 
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*““Marvel’s screwing themselves. ..There 


doesn’t have to be that much pressure.” 


MARK: That’s great! 
JACK: Yeah! The only thing is — I’m try- 
ing to get my pages back and I can’t 
understand why there's such a struggle. 
Or why there’s a struggle over who did 
what or who created what. There’s no 
reason for that, ‘cause Stan and I know. 
Nobody else knows. And if — if Stan 
would only come out of that hiding place 
and just tell it to the world, see — 
everything would go great. 

MARK: Jack, even though each of you, 
in your own hearts, know who did what — 
JACK:-We know! 

MARK: —do you think that time has 
obscured some of — 

JACK: NO! It hasn’t obscured it. He 
knows it, I know it. How we’re gonna 
prove it, I don’t know. 

MARK: Do you think there'll be a resolu- 
tion to all this soon? 

JACK: IJ don’t think so. I think that peo- 


ple don’t change. They can’t change. 
Sometimes, it’s too late. And you'll just 
go on being what you are, and I'll go on 
being what I am because I'm just like that. 
It'll be something that, maybe lawyers will 
resolve for us. Human beings remain 
human beings. I can predict anything that 
Stan will do, and, uh — 

MARK: He can predict what you'll do? 
JACK: Possibly, he can. He knows I'm 
a right guy, and I’m not gonna hurt him 
in any way, and vice versa. 

MARK: Apart from the working relation- 
ship, do you miss the friendship you guys 
had? 

JACK: No, because I make a lot of new 
friendships all the time. I know I can't 
change Stan. I say my piece, he says his 
piece, and I let it go at that. 

MARK: You know, the whole world 
would probably like to see the two of you 
guys shake hands. 
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JACK: We did, yesterday! But it resolves 
nothing. I could shake hands with Stan ‘till 
doomsday and it would mean nothing, see. 
It would mean nothing — it would mean 
that the dance went on, that’s all. But 
beyond that the situation’s still the same. 
Somebody else will have to arbitrate. I'll 
leave it to wiser heads. I don’t say I have 
the wisest head in the world. I’ll leave it 
to people with patience. I'll try to have 
patience myself in the hopes that 
something positive will come out of all 
this. Whatever I want out of this is half- 
gone already, and whatever’s left I’m will- 
ing to be conciliatory about. 


MARK: What's a positive thing that could 
come out of all of it? 

JACK: A change in Marvel. A change for 
the younger people. I think they’re not giv- 
ing the younger people time to grow, to 
develop as editors, writers, artists. One 
guy told me, ‘I got the CAPTAIN 
AMERICA book — and you watch what 
I do with it!’’ Three weeks later he’s 
working on another book. So how much 
time has he got to develop his Captain 
America style? 

MARK: What could Marvel do to change 
that? 

JACK: Help the guy, like we did in the 
old days. There doesn’t have to be that 
much pressure on people. Marvel itself 
isn’t getting its full share of what it should 
get. They're cheating themselves. If they 
did get their full share, if they allowed 
growth — loyalty alone won't get them 
sales. They’re screwing themselves. I 
don’t say that in a demeaning manner, I 
say that strictly as a business failure. 


MARK: Of course, they're also making 
money. 

JACK: On toys and movies. On magazine 
sales they made more in the old days. 
CAPTAIN AMERICA used to sell 
900,000 a month. The other books were 
selling over 5 - 600,000 a month. GREEN 
LANTERN was doing that. Why were 
comic books so exciting? Cause guys were 
giving their full share. 

MARK: And you could feel it in the 
product? 

JACK: Oh, yes! When Captain America 
was in a fight it was me doing a ballet. 
Fantasizing myself beating five or six 
guys, when in real life, of course, I'd get 
smeared! 

MARK: (Laughter.) 

JACK: But in this fantasy life which I 
dramatized, I would sock one guy while 
the other guy slid under the table and the 
third guy fell against the stove. And then 
they would come back and there'd be 
follow-up movement — and that was ex- 
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citing. The reader caught that. Now 
they've made comics a serious thing in- 
stead of play. 
MARK: Do you read any of the current 
comics? 
JACK: Occasionally, when I'm not busy. 
MARK: Did you see DARK KNIGHT? 
JACK: Yes. Frank Miller’s a fine artist 
and he’s doing a fine job. He’s gonna ex- 
periment, he’s gonna dare, he’s a guy with 
a lot of guts, and he’s gonna risk it in a 
Positive way because he’s got the talent 
. to do it. Something good is gonna come 
out of whatever he does. I would never 
worry about Frank if I was an editor. 
Whatever he gave me I would publish im- 
mediately. I’m a big fan of his. He’s one 
of the few lucky ones who's getting a 
chance to grow. John Byrne is getting a 
chance to grow. 
MARK: On SUPERMAN? 
JACK: Of course. He’s a lucky guy. It 
took Leonardo da Vinci twelve years 
before he became a Master and made the 
“*Mona Lisa.’’ Twelve years! 
MARK: So the companies aren't giving 
their young talent enough time to flourish? 
JACK: That’s right. In ten years we got 
the Sistine Chapel, see. Give me ten years, 
me 


you know what the heck would come out 
of me? 

MARK: What? 

JACK: I don’t know. You'd get a whole 
post office wall, murals and everything. 
MARK: You can come do that at my 
house. 

JACK: I had a proposal like that yester- 
day. (Laughter. ) Somebody wanted me to 
do a naked Doctor Strange. 

MARK: A naked Doctor Strange! 
JACK: Well, I suggested it, because I felt 
it would be in keeping with what was done 
in the Vatican. 

MARK: You suggested the naked Doctor 
Strange —? 

JACK: Yeah, because it would be dif- 
ficult, like the Sistine Chapel. Somebody 
from another dimension reaching out to 
Doctor Strange — 

MARK: To touch his hand. 

JACK: Of course, I would do it in the 
Classical mode, which is nudity. The kind 
of Doctor Strange nobody’s ever seen. 
MARK: Wow. 

JACK: I would call it ‘‘Strange Strange."’ 
MARK: (Laughter. ) 

JACK: Of course, I’m joshing — that’s 
my way of having fun, 
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MARK: You want to go out fighting when 
you go, Jack? 

JACK: Yes, I will. I'll probably get 
blown up by a machine I'll fool around 
with. I was a lousy mechanic, okay? 
MARK: You don’t want to die in your 
sleep? 

JACK: I never will. I know it. 


| MARK: You're too much of a go-getter? 


JACK: Nah, I’m a figure-outer. In fact, 
I'm figuring out how not to die. I just 
figured a way where I could live 200 
years, and come back. 

MARK: Tell me. 

JACK: No, I'm not gonna tell you! It’s 
my own thing. I'll tell your great- 
grandson! 

MARK: So in the year 2125 we might see 
a whole different version of the NEW 
GODS? 

JACK: Yes, ‘cause I'll be back and 
nobody"ll know how I did it. 

MARK: Cause you'll use a different 
name. 

JACK: No — I'll use Kirby, I'll always 
use Kirby, I like it. I'll come back and 
tell your great-grandson what a great guy 
you were for paying some attention to me. 


The Demon Qucen was not evil 
.... Just totally vain. TOTALLY 
vain, and able to alter people’s 
emotions at will. Or whim. 
Remember that. Keep it 
constantly in mind. It explains a 
great deal about her. She got 
bored casily. And she had been 
shut away in Limbo for several 
thousand years. It’s not really 
astounding that when she did 
get out she went on 
something of a spree. Quite 
without malice, of course. 
If somcone had pointed 
out to her that her 
behaviour was perhaps 
fa little antisocial, she 
would have given the 
notion at least, oh, a 
millisecond’s thought before she 
zapped them to oblivion. 
Antisocial implics a socicty; she 
had no peers. Immoral implies a 
social structure, an cthical bond, 
a respect for and recognition of 
others if not as equals at Icast as 
sentient beings. The Demon 


Queen lacked any sense of any of 


these things. Not evil. Far too 

dangerous to be Ict out on her 
own, but not evil. TERRIBLY 

misunderstood .. . 
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Todd Reiss & friend, showing off his 3-D PLAYBOY collage, which was displayed 


in the L.A. & Chicago Playboy Clubs. 


TODD REIS 


odd Reis has received critical ac- 
Q claim for his 3-D Shadowboxes 

from both fans and comic-art 
professionals alike. He is a conscientious 
and diligent craftsman with an eye for detail 
and the steady hands of a surgeon. Each 
3-D is an exploration of relative space and 
study in perspective that is, in short, 
inviting. 

I’ve known Todd personally for several 
years. He is and always will be a comic- 
art fan at heart. One need look no further 
than a well-drawn comic cover to see where 
Todd gets his inspiration. 

But where a majority of readers are, at 
best, indifferent to the media, Todd is an 
active participant, a collaborator. Each 
shadowbox is a labor of love. 


MIKE REIDY: Todd, looking at your 


three-dimensional work here, it’s evident 
that it requires an inordinate amount of pa- 
tience, a great deal of skill, and a lot of 
craft. Why do you do your 3-D Shadow- 
boxes? 

TODD REIS: I do them because it’s 
something I really enjoy doing. I get a cer- 
tain satisfaction out of the final product. It’s 
like working on a jigsaw puzzle. When I 
start with a flat print, poster, or photo and 
add my sculpting talents to give it depth and 
dimension, I really enjoy seeing what I have 
added to the original piece of art. I feel like 
Thave participated with the artist in creating 
the picture. 

MIKE: For the benefit of the readers, what 
is the three-dimensional aspect of your 
work? 

TODD: I start with several printed copies 
of an interesting piece of art. It may be of 
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a photo or drawing and may be anywhere 
from 5"’x 6" to 24""x 35””. I cut out various 
layers and overlap them while separating 
the layers with balsa wood. When put 
together, the layers give a very 
3-dimensional effect which makes you feel 
like you can actually reach into the picture. 
MIKE: It’s a collaboration in depth 
perception between you and the artist? 
TODD: Exactly. 

MIKE: How long have you been doing 
your 3-Ds? 

TODD: I’ve been doing them for over ten 
years, since the early Seventies. I was in- 
spired by my love of the comic-art form, 
having been a long-time collector, and by 
a simple 3-dimensional decoupage picture 
of a flower I saw in an arts-and-crafts store. 
It had only three layers that were separated 
with balls of silicon, but it was a very 
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“One of the best supergroup 
comics being published today- 
~certainly one of the top five.”” 

~Don Thompson 
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dimensional effect. I found out later this 
craft was referred to as Paper Tolling. It 
seemed simple to do, and I thought it would 
be interesting to apply the technique to 
comic-book covers. I couldn’t draw, yet I 
wanted to do something ‘‘comic”’ oriented. 
I initially tried doing a FLASH cover. It 
was only about four layers deep, but I was 
still impressed with the finished effect. By 
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my current standards, however, it was done 
very primitively. 

MIKE: Did you experiment a lot in the 
beginning with materials and techniques? 
TODD: Well, I didn’t have the patience 
I have now, so I cut a lot of corners back 
then. I concentrated more on the ends rather 
than the means. On the other hand, I was 
teaching myself as I went along; no one was 
instructing me. As a result of various ex- 
periments with materials, frames, and lots 
of practice, each 3-D got better and better. 
MIKE: I'd like to read a quote from John 
Byrne that is a ringing endorsement of your 
work. ‘‘What most of us are doing in com- 
ics is trying to overcome a single insur- 
mountable obstacle: the third dimension. 
Many have found ways of creating fabulous 
illusions of speed and scope, but few, if any, 
have ever given a true illusion of depth. 
Todd has simply skipped that step 
altogether. There is no illusion here. This 
is reality. You don’t simply get the FEEL- 
ING of being able to reach into the picture, 
of being able to see AROUND the 
characters; you CAN. And all this without 
violating the inherent form of the original 
work. I love ’em!”’ Is that the kind of ef- 
fect that the professionals seem to get from 
your work? 

TODD: I’ve never had a negative reaction 
to what I do. People are either amazed by 
it or indifferent to it. I've done about nine 
3-D Shadowboxes from various covers 
John has drawn which, I’m proud to say, 
are hanging in his studio. 

MIKE: At what point did you go public 
with your work? 

TODD: After I had been doing them for 
about 6 months, I showed my work to 
Earle Bowman, the owner of Passport 
Books in North Hollywood, California. He 
agreed to put a few 3-Ds on display and 
to see what reactions they generated. Short- 
ly thereafter, he sold a 3-D which was of 
HOWARD THE DUCK #1. Of course, at 
that time it was an extremely popular book. 
Some people cringed to think that I cut up 
several issues for the 3-D. 

MIKE: There are probably a lot of things 
that you've cut up that are worth a small 
fortune these days. 

TODD: Yes, but most of the 3-Ds I do of 
comic-book covers are of fairly new issues 
bought at cover price or so. If I know a 


John Byrne leans on one of several shadowboxes Todd made out of Byrne covers. 


good or important cover is coming out, I 
may stock up on the book and do the 3-D 
of it at a later date. As an example, I did 
a 3-D of DAREDEVIL #158, Miller’s first 
issue, soon after it came out, because I 
simply liked the cover. Now that book is 
quite valuable. There are a few people that 
have me do 3-Ds of back-issue covers. The 
collectors or dealers are usually very 
curious as to why I need so many copies 
of the same issue and usually wince when 
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Name: Todd R. Reis (pronouncea 
Rice) 

Occupation: Computer Systems 
Analyst/Programmer 

Born: Milwaukee, WI 
Residences: Los Angeles, CA; 
Phoenix, AZ; Denver, CO 
Artistic Sideline: 3-Dimensional 
Shadowbox artist and original art 
collector 

Artistic Training: Self-taught 
Favorite Comics: Too many to 
mention 

Notable Item: My name came to 
Roy Thomas’ mind when he created 
Obsidian’s alter ego (Todd Rice) for 
INFINITY, INC. 
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I tell them. I prefer, in that case, that the 
client supply me with the exact number of 
covers which saves me the time of chas- 
ing around trying to find them. In some 
cases where the cost is too high, I try to 
use color Xerox copies instead. 

MIKE: Was that an old issue of TALES 
OF SUSPENSE I saw on your workbench 
recently? 

DD: Yes, that was issue #95 I was do- 
ing\a 3-D of. It was part of an order for 
my biggest fan, Dr. Ron Silverstein. Over 
the past 5 years or so he’s commissioned 
me to do over 60 shadoyboxes for his 
private collection. He alwys supplies me 
with whatever number of copies I need. 
MIKE: What was the most valuable com- 
ic you've ever cut up for a 3-D? 
TODD: That was an old CAPTAIN 
AMERICA from around 1946. I forget 
which issue, but I know it ran about $35 
a copy. Personally, I would have prefer- 
red to use color Xerox copies, but the client 
insisted on actual covers and was willing 
to pay for them. 

MIKE: Back to the original question, 
where else did you display your work? 

TODD: Well, I’ve also had displays at 
Continental Comics in Northridge, :Califor- 
nia, Andromeda Books in Santa Barbara, 
The Funny Papers in Chicago, and several 
locations in the Phoenix area. I put them 
into an arts-and-crafts store in Hollywood 
once, but that ended up being too costly. 
I go to the San Diego Con every year, and 


‘*I did a 3-D of Terri Wells, 


in 1978, I also displayed my work at the 
Chicago Con. 

MIKE: Since a majority of your work is 
commissioned by professionals, would you 
consider yourself more of a Pro-favorite as 
opposed to a Fan-favorite? 

TODD: That’s interesting, and I would like 
to think so. I know some of them must 
think I’m a bit crazy in doing what I do. 
MIKE: J like the way Bernie Wrightson 
responded to your work. 

TODD: I did a 3-D for him of the wrap- 
around cover to the first SWAMP THING 
SAGA reprint DC did in 1977. It was a 
picture of a battling Swamp Thing in a 
wooded swamp accompanied by numerous 
inhuman creatures. Very detailed! I unders- 
tand that he was so impressed, he took a 
flashlight to it and studied all the various 
layers. In exchange for the 3-D, Bernie was 
to do his version of the Batman for my col- 
lection. He felt it only fair to put as much 
effort into his piece as I had put into mine. 
What I got back was an original Wrightson 
Batman in a “‘thinking”’ position set within 
a cave-like environment with a smoldering 
volcano in the background. 

MIKE: We're talking about a painting 
done in various mediums. I think you must 
have felt very complimented. I don’t want 
to use the word ‘‘flattered’’, but... 

Todd, describe the tools and materials 
you use to put together a 3-D. 

TODD: To start with, I need several copies 
of an interesting print or comic-book cover 
to work on as a basis for the 3-D. 
MIKE: About how many copies? 
TODD: Twelve to twenty, but that depends 
on the detail and depth incorporated in the 
drawing. I also use black posterboard, 
various sized sticks of balsa wood, black 
felt markers, a #11 exacto knife, white 
glue, and wood materials for the frame 
when the 3-D is finished. 

I start by mounting one copy of the print 
on a piece of black posterboard. After stu- 
dying the picture to determine the major 
layers, I take another copy of the print and 
cut out the furthest background. I color the 
balsa wood black, cut off various sized 
pieces, and glue them on top of the first 
mounted print over the areas I wish to bring 
out. This goes on layer by layer, bit by bit 
adding dimension to the details. 

MIKE: When you say you cut out layers, 
you're actually talking about things like 
buildings, trees, smoke, all the characters, 
and details on the characters like fingers 
and hair; it could be just about anything? 
TODD: Right. Although the first layer may 
be fairly full and relatively flat, as I bring 
the picture further out, I deal more 
specifically with individual details. 

MIKE: Looking at the 3-D you did for DC, 
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the combined NEW TEEN TITANS/ BAT- 
MAN and THE OUTSIDERS covers by 
George Perez and Jim Aparo, nothing has 
escaped your knife, and I emphasize 
nothing. Would you say this attention to 
detail is a special characteristic of your 
work? 

TODD: I definitely think it’s my 
trademark, especially in the attention I give 
to depth, shape, and detail. 

Dick Giordano challenged me to do that 
3-D, so I wanted to do it justice by doing 
everything I could with it. Sometimes when 
I get that crazy with detail, things get a lit- 
tle lost in the background, so I find it bet- 
ter if I restrain myself from going too far. 
MIKE: Let's move away from your comic 
cover work. You've done 3-Ds of magazine 
covers, movie posters, small greeting card 
prints,... 

TODD: Yes, after I got going, I wanted 
to apply my skill in other areas. I did a cou- 
ple of STAR WARS posters, some Boris 
posters, several old time Olympia Beer 
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calender girls, a Carl Barks Donald Duck 
print, and many other things. It works out 
rather well, but I still enjoy working on 
comics. 

MIKE: / understand you’ve also met Hugh 
Hefner as a result of your work? 
TODD: Well, I toyed around a long time 
with the idea of doing a 3-D of a 
PLAYBOY centerfold. Working with a 
photograph was a challenge, not to men- 
tion that the subject matter was complete- 
ly different from anything else I had done 
in the past. It was hard trying to find the 
right one, but eventually, I did a 3-D of 
Terri Wells, the December 1980 Playmate. 
I liked the way it turned out, so I presented 
it as a gift to Hugh Hefner. He had seen 
3-D work like it before, but never so well 
executed. Later on, I did a 3-D of a 
PLAYBOY cover and did a large 
3-dimensional collage depicting the history 
of PLAYBOY. That eventually was put on 
display at the LA and Phoenix PLAYBOY 
Clubs. 


MIKE: You know it’s interesting that you 
mentioned the word “‘collage”’ because this 
involves a bit more than faithfully copying 
acover. You actually arranged the various 
pieces on various levels... 

TODD: Right. It took a lot more originality 
on my part. I had done two other collages 
previously: a Flash collage featuring his 
Rogue’s Gallery and one based on various 
characters drawn by Jim Aparo. The 
PLAYBOY collage was very complex and 
took about four months to complete. It took 
a lot of research finding the essential photos 
that I thought would work with the right 
poses. I made a large number of little 3-Ds 
from the photos and had to rearrange the 
layout of them several times. I'm very 
pleased with the way it turned out. 
MIKE: J think you've succeeded very well. 
There are some pictures that go way back 
including the famous one of Marilyn 
Monroe. Definitely a part of PLAYBOY 
history. In addition to just layering your 
work, do you actually sculpt the balsa and 
curve the paper to give shape and form? 


December 1980 PLAYBOY Playmate.”’ 
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TODD: Right again. It isn’t just flatly 
brought out layer by layer. I try to give ac- 
tual shape to what is drawn or photograph- 
ed. As with the PLAYBOY collage, there 
are plenty of curves to deal with. 
MIKE: You've also done some 3-Ds for 
various comics writers, haven't you? 
TODD: Yes, I’ve done several for Roy 
Thomas and Gerry Conway. I've also 
done some for David Anthony Kraft, 
Steve Englehart, Mike Friedrich, Cary 
Bates, Paul Kupperberg, Jack C. Har- 
ris, Don Glut, Denny O’Neil, and Harlan 
Ellison. Jenette Kahn had me do a 3-D 
of the SUPERMAN/MUHAMMED ALI 
cover for DC a few years back. Singer 
Jack Jones of LOVE BOAT fame was also 
interested in my work. 

By the way, when Roy Thomas created 
Obsidian for INFINITY, INC., he made 
the character’s alter ego ‘‘Todd Rice’’ from 
Milwaukee, WI. Although I had known 
Roy for several years, he was not aware 
that I, also, was born and raised there. It 
was a bit ironic. 
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MIKE: One of the most fascinating aspects 
of your craft is the art collection you've ac- 
quired as a result of your trades with pro- 
fessionals. Right off the “‘bat,’’ however, 
let me ask you this. Almost everything you 
have hanging on your wall is of the Bat- 
man. Why? 

TODD: Well, although I think the 
character is one of the most interesting, I’m 
not fanatical about him like some fans who 
have their favorites. Personally, I have a 
wide range of favorites. When I started to 
collect original art, I wanted to build a col- 
lection based on one subject matter and see 
how each artist would interpret that sub- 
ject. Since the Batman is such a versatile 
figure and so many artists want to try their 
hand at the character, I chose him as the 
main subject. Once I have acquired a Bat- 
man piece from an artist, I'm still interested 
in doing more trading for any other piece 
that they might be interested in doing or 
for some of their original cover art. As an 
example, Mike Grell did a beautiful ren- 
dition of the Warlord for me, and I would 
like him to do a Jon Sable piece next. John 
Byrne, on the other hand, usually trades 
me his original covers. 

MIKE: Let’s go through a few of these 
original pieces. 

You have an inked Batman and Robin 
piece by Nestor Redondo, a wash piece of 
Batman and the Huntress by Joe Staton, 
a nice color Batman piece by Carl Potts, 
a humorous color Batduck piece by Scott 
Shaw!, and a moody airbrush Batman piece 
by William Stout. 

Now, with the exception of Joe Staton, 
these are artists not normally associated 
i ni the character. 

TODD: Yes, that’s what makes the col- 
lection interesting. By the way, the Stout 
piece was one of the first pj Thad com- 
missioned to do in ary aad 

MIKE: Here’s a nice color airbrush work 
by Canadian artist, Ken Steacy. * 
TODD: That's a moody illustration of the 
Batman atop a flagpole. It’s similar to the 
portfolio work he did for MARVEL FAN- 
FARE. We're doing another trade right 
now. I’m doing a 3-D of his second 
MARVEL FANFARE IRON MAN cover 
for his version of the Joker. 


MIKE: Here's a nice color piece of the 
Batman crouched atop a chimney, by Brent 
Anderson on green paper in dry media, 
poster size. 

You also have some inked pieces here by 
the Batman’s creator, Bob Kane, Jose Luis 
Garcia-Lopez, Rick Hoberg, Marshall 
Rogers, Jan Duursema, and Jim Aparo. 
You've known Jim for a long time, haven't 
you? 
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TODD: Since about 1977. Incidentally, 
while doing a Batman/Hawkman team-up 
in BRAVE AND BOLD #139, he drew a 
panel with Hawkman flying past a billboard 
which said “‘3-Ds by Todd Reis.” I got 
a real kick out of that. 

MIKE: You have several more here. You 
know, the suspense of waiting for a draw- 
ing and not knowing what to expect must 
be pretty exciting. 

TODD: To a degree. In most cases, the 
wait is only a few months. There have been 
some cases where I have had to wait years 
for the piece of art. However, it’s usually 
worth it. In Dick Giordano’s case, he was 
working on a piece im his spare time over 
a long period. I was Very anxious to receive 
it, but he wanted to take even more time 
in order to color it, since he normally 
doesn’t get a chance to do that. In the end, 
tHe long wait was well worth it. 

MIKE: Now here are some nice pencil 
pieces by Curt Swan, Mike Nasser, Michael 
Kaluta, and Jack Kirby. 

TODD: I showed the Swan piece to Joe 
Rubinstein and he dearly wanted to ink it. 
However, after much deliberation, and as 
much as I respect Joe’s talent, I decided 
to leave the drawing intact, as is. 
MIKE: This painting Don Newton did of 
the Batman and a Joker face is beautiful. 
Not to slight anyone else, but this Walter 
Simonson Batman illustration is one of the 
finest pieces of crafismanship I've ever seen 
anywhere. 

TODD: That one has an interesting story 
behind it. Walt and I worked out a trade 
which involved my doing a 3-D of his X- 
MEN/NEW TEEN TITANS wraparound 
cover in exchange for his rendition of the 
Batman. It was his idea to include a menac- 
ing, evil Joker fighting the Batman atop a 
tower. Before he sent it to me, he showed 
it to Len Wein, the Batman editor at DC. 
Len was so blown away by it, that he in- 
sisted on using it for a cover. Walt check- 
ed with me to see if I’d mind, and Len had 
Doug Moench write a story around it. It 
became the cover to BATMAN #366. By 
the way, there was no room at the top of 
the picture to put the Batman logo, so they 
had it scrawled over the tower. That, 
however, is not on the large poster-size 
original I have. 


MIKE: Have you ever considered putting 
any of your original art collection on 
display? 

TODD: | had a few on loan to the owners 
of bookstores, but to tell the truth, a lot of 
my collection is still unframed. I’ve been 
collecting more than I’ve had time or 
money to frame, and my wall space is 
somewhat limited. 


MIKE: How far do you think you can take 
your 3-D skill as an art form? Is there any 
room left for experimentation? 

TODD: As for the 3-D technique, I feel 
I’ve pretty much mastered it. I can work 
out a lot of things now I never thought were 
possible. The question would be to find ad- 
ditional new materials or subjects to work 
with. The PLAYBOY collage we talked 
about earlier was a bold step for me in that 
I was working with photographs. Perhaps 
another collage of some sort would be in 
the works. It is important that when 
displayed, my 3-Ds get lighting from a pro- 
per angle. People often say I should put a 
light inside the frame, but I haven’t been 
able to figure out a way to do that or if it 
would be worthwhile to do at all. 
MIKE: What's in the future for you? 
TODD: I'm approaching my 500th 3-D 
and I'd like to do something special for that; 
I’m not sure what yet. I just finished do- 
ing ten more for Dr. Silverstein. Next are 
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This original Walt Simonson Batman vs. Joker illustration prompted Doug 
Moench’s script for BATMAN #366. 


3-Ds of HULK #314 for Byrne, JON 
SABLE #33 for Grell, and others for Jerry 
Ordway, Julie Schwartz, Ken Steacy, 
and Dave Cockrum. Since I’m in the midst 
of moving, things are a bit hectic. 
MIKE: Is there anything you want to get 
off your chest? 

TODD: Just that, although I’ve been do- 
ing 3-Ds for over ten years, very few peo- 
ple are aware of who I am even though they 
may have seen my work somewhere. Un- 
fortunately, photos of my work do not do 
them justice; they are best seen in person 
to be appreciated. I figure I’ve done work 
for over 50% of the professionals current- 
ly in the business. One of the reasons I 
wanted to do this interview is to become 
more established as the 3-Dimensional 
Shadowbox artist. 

In the near future, I hope to be in a more 
mobile position and show my work at more 
conventions around the country. I guess I 
crave a certain amount of recognition. 
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INTELLIGENCE APPARENT 
Dear Mr. Kraft: 


Could you please send me a copy of 
COMICS INTERVIEW #4, the one with 
the Roy G. Krenkel interview. I am 
enclosing $5 to cover the extra cost of 
postage abroad. I've just found out about 
that man through an article in QUA BROT 
issue #1, and I find his work stunning — 
I'm only sorry I've just found out about 
his work now. It’s hard to understand why 
I’ve never seen any before, it’s s 
I'm sure I would have noticed 
and intelligence apparent in a drawing like 
‘‘The Hunt’’ just leap off the page. For 
the past week, every time I’ve passed the 
magazine I’ve had to pick it up and drool, 
and anyone visiting me has been forced 
to admire it; I’ve made a giant-size copy 
to show everyone the flowing carry on 
movement, the rhythms and symmetrys, 
the balancing blacks, it’s just so beautifully 
perfect within itself. To have missed the 
man all this time is just so disappointing. 


Thanks also for your own magazine — 
I really enjoyed the special Batman isst 
even though it’s not my cup of tea, the dif- 
fering perspectives of the creators back- 
to-back like that was very interesting, and 
the Burt Ward interview was a great 
touch to end on. I’m looking forward to 
next issue’s Swamp Thing interview; I’m 
sure it'll be a good one. Could I also re- 
quest if possible talks with Nick Cardy 
or Jeff Jones sometime in the future? I'm 
happy with the way things are now, the 
blending of old and new is most satisfy- 
ing. Thanks again for the Krenkel issue. 


Tan Cairns 

74 Grosvenor Road 
Jesmond, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 2, 
England NE22RQ 


GI JOE: 
“SPIRITUALLY UPLIFTING” 
Dear DAK, 


Haven’t read MICRA yet but I have 
read COMICS INTERVIEW #37 and 
really enjoyed it. I liked everything in it 
— especially the Steve Gerber interview. 
At first, I thought: ‘Yeah, just what CI 
needs: more of Steve Gerber.”’ But I 
thought it was the highlight of the issue. 
The more I get to know ‘‘the Gerber 
baby’’ (as I guess John Byrne calls him), 
the more I like him, even though I’ve 
never met him and we only conversed for 
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LAST WORD 


Suite 301 


about a minute on the phone, once, when 
I was editing CI. The Buzz Dixon inter- 
view fulfilled what you've said is one of 
your major intentions for CI: to have in- 
terviews that even people who know 
nothing about the interviewee or the sub- 
ject discussed would find entertaining and 
interesting. Never having heard of Buzz 
Dixon, I started reading the interview 
mainly because his ‘‘Rambo’’-style pic- 
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ture grabbed my attention and his Vital 
Stats indicated we had, at least, similar 
tastes in movies; I found myself getting 
more and more interested the further the 
interview progressed. The Larry Hama 
interview was enjoyable, too; I agree with 
both Larry and Steve (I'll call them by 
their first names, just as if 1 know them 
personally) that GI JOE has generally had 
more interesting, varied and well- 
characterized heroes and villains than most 
comics; perhaps lacking the appealingly 
high T. and A. quotient of LOVE AND 
ROCKETS, but certainly more spiritual- 


ly uplifting. 
The old ‘‘Karma Chameleon,” 
Bill Chadwick 
1160 Briarcliff Court NE 
Apartment C 
Atlanta GA 30306 
SOUL CAN’T BE STAMPED 
WITH A COPYRIGHT SYMBOL 


Dear COMICS INTERVIEW, 


Poor Steve Gerber. To fight so hard for 
the right to be associated with his crea- 
tion, only to have the movie bomb and be 
blue penciled off the book. 


Kind of sad. Once upon a time, 
HOWARD was a decent book. STAR 
RS and Kung Fu parodies aside, the 
feature was nearly always entertaining. It 
had a heart. It was good for a laugh. 


Things changed. Afteg Steve's depar- 
ture, we were left with Vpiations on puns 
involving the works ‘‘duek"’ and ‘*quack”” 
and little else. Marvel retained the rights 
to the name and the likeness but the soul 
of the character couldn’t be stamped with 
copyright symbols. 


Ionly saw half the movie, leaving mid- 
way during a car chase scene when I 
realized things wouldn't be better. Only 
one thing amused me about the picture: 
that Hollywood, with all their millions, 
couldn’t provide a fraction of what Steve 
and Gene gave us, all in the much malign- 
ed format of the comic book. 


Hopefully, we will see new characters 
from Steve. True originals in the comics 
biz are rare. It'd be a shame to lose 
another. 

Joe Frank 
4425 N. 78th St. #260-B 
Scottsdale, AZ 85251 


$ Keith Giffen.on the mak- 
#1-93.00 ing ot THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 
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ly & Richard Pini 
#5-43.00 “inside ELFaUEsT, par 
1 — Stan Lee, straight from the shoul- 

— DC's Dick Glordano part 2— Ori- 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. 


SIMONSON’S THOR! 


GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 


GOD-SIZE ISSUE 
#9-$5,00 wait Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 
Comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much morel! THOR cover by Simonson. 


BACK ISSUES 


Miller raps about RONIN 
#253,00 ware Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 
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George Perez & Roy 
#6-53.00 Thomas tell all about 
JLAJAVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
QUEST, part 2— Berke Breathed blabs 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some cover by Perez! 
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Doug Moench on his SF 
#10-83.00 ‘series — trom Starin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leialoha — Christy Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 


toot KELLRAVEN Wetec 


#3-93,00 Rusootton rt Raven. 


Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#7-$3.00 ‘Mike ‘Decario, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 


conics “Ft 


John Romita, Jr. talks 
#11-$3,00 about Marvel rom IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 


‘of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romita! 


—$—_£—_——_|__ ack issues} —________ 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


#4-$3,00 Statin specks, about 
A WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


stares NEXUS « 21 PY - 


Mike Baron and Steve 
#8-83.00 Grant discuss. NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#12-83,00 Garcia Lope (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistJack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13-83,00 Thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


BACK ISSUES 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-83.00 secret wars! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


$ Co-creators John Os- 
#15-$3.00 trander & Tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


THE ELEMENTALS! 
#1743.00 creator Bill Witingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Grat 
denetti his years with Will Eisner 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


$ SHATTER was created 
#21-$3.00 compictely on computer 
— artist Michael Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


ZOT! —_writer/artist 
#18-$3.00 scott mectoua! A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Carol Kalish! 


FREI ESTROYS 
gE THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? ©” 
conses 


iM aW 


Ae 
#22-$3,00 Fred” Hembeck 


Universe. . .er. . .something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


ier 
a0 


British artist Brian Bol- 
#19-83,00 tana breaks the silenee 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan 
Moore have been working on\COMIC 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-$3.00 of tan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico's 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
@ conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


FREE COMIC PREVIEW; SOUTHERN KmiGHTS? 


THE LEGION OF 
#1 683 00 ‘SUPER-HEROES! Writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


AMBUSH BUG 
#20-83.00 alumnus Keith Gitfen 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series : 


en EEE en 
may Be wortH LOO, i 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-$3.00 histong sionce to talk all 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! OC's Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T. M. Maple, too. 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York 10001 
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Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10001 
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Suite 301 


LETTERS 


SIMONSON & 


GULACY 
GOR McGREGOR 


McG 


MARVEL UNIVERSE 


GOR AS WE KNOW IT 


ABOUT TO DIE 


Dear DAK: 


I must say that I am shocked to see the 
total lack of concern exhibited by your 
readers over the slow destruction of the 
Marvel Universe. Marvel Comics, as it 
stands, is in some deep crap. Now I read 
about !@#$*& Jim Shooter trying to 
bring a ‘human element”’ into the Marvel 
Universe? Human element, hah! 


rag 
An erotically explicit science-fiction 
I remember reading comics when they | Odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring 

A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive | were fun. Just plain fun to read, with no | ne of the most remarkable heroines in 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea- heavy moral implications. YOU DON’T SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto NEED ‘a human element in’comics! For | 2 back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those | rede “y:.. | INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- | _G04’s sake, this is superheroes and villains | ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL | and people that want to rule the world and | color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 
GULACY illustrations. invading aliens! SON. 

$10.00 


$7.00 pov 


P. CRAIG TIM KIRK 


RUSSELL 


I used to regularly collect at least seven 
Marvel titles, along with various issues 
that would come out from month to 
month. I now collect no Marvel titles 
whatsoever. If I ever became Marvel 
editor-in-chief, I would institute a standing 
order that NO superheroes be killed unless 
it is for a very legitimate reason. A 
legitimate death: Phoenix, since she had 
psychological problems from day one. 
Now, there was absolutely NO reason for 
the deaths of heroes like Guardian and Iron 
Fist. It was a cheap way to get people to 
buy the book and get in some controver- 
sy to boost sales. Killing innocent 
bystanders in comics is bad enough, but 
at least they're just average Joes with no 
super powers. When the good guys come 
in and they can’t handle it, then comics 
aren’t fun anymore. They are depressing! 


Five science fiction and fantasy stories Jim Shooter needs to open up his eyes. 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- | Itseems that the Marvel Universe, as we 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations | know it, is about to die, and he is just con- 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title | tributing to its demise. DAK, I ask you 
and contents page designs, many interior | a favor. Print this letter in your column 


designs,experimental end paper art and | and hopefully it will reach some others out 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and here ee edi the same way. Then, 


Elric artist P. CRAIG RUSSELL: maybe, comics can be enjoyable once 


$8.50 > 


plus $1.00 postage Adam Baker 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 9016 O'Neal Road 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue Raleigh, NC 27612 
New York, NY 10001 


15 witty and whimsical fantasies by 
L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz stories, Clothbound 
hardcover with b & w illustrations and 
dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award 
winning SF artist TIM KIRK. 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301-234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


NEXT ISSUE: A frank interview with FRAZETTA! The legendary comics artist and peerless 
painter pulls no punches in hard-hitting, marathon talk — on talent, on CONAN, on hav- 
ing a rep — it’s all here (with loads of early art!) in COMICS INTERVIEW #42! 


O TH om} 


TO THE BEST!! 
a IG 


OPEN UP TO GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE! 
GEPPI’S...THE BEST WAY TO GET ALL 
THE LATEST MARVEL COMICS. 


FIND OUT WHAT’S AVAILABLE FOR YOU FROM 
THE SUBSCRIPTION MASTERS! GET A 
GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER!! 
YOU WON'T BELIEVE WHAT YOU'LL GET... 


A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE...ALL FOR 
A MERE $200 


THE GEPPi’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER IS AVAILABLE FROM: 


GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
1720 BELMONT AVENUE « BAY C e BALTIMORE, MD 21207 


Volume 2 of the 
EARLY DAYS OF THE KNIGHTS! 


Volume 2 of the early adventures of the 
Knights! This is your chance to find out the 
history of the #1 Super Team of the South! See 
Serpent's first appearance and the beginning of 
her interest in Dragon. Learn how Aramis 
Merrow came to the 20th century from the 18th. 
Meet Car! and Larry, the strangest assassins of 
all. Bonus! A new, never-before-published story 
that stars Carl and Larry — by popular demand! 

If you've never experienced the early adven- 
tures, this graphic novel is just what you need to 
bone up on Southern Knights history. And if 
you're fortunate enough to have read these rare 
early issues, this collection makes it much 
easier to reread and refer to them (and you don't 
have to handle your potentially valuable origin- 
al editions). And don’t forget the all-new Carl 
and Larry story you've been waiting for! 


Y DAYS OF THE 


\ 4 g nr SPT. zd co, 
} i 


Back from their harrowing trip across dim- 
ensions, the Southern Knights hope for nothing 
more than a couple quiet days to relax. 


Alas, first Aramis Merrow finally succumbs 
to 20th century stress and pressure, with only 
19th century experience to draw upon. 


Then Connie, Kristin and — of all people — 
the caretaker, Bryan, find themselves in a 
watery fight to the finish with Zephyr Flint, new 
head of the villainous VIPER! 


And what of Electrode and Dragon — ? 
Suffice it to say, deadlines of a very serious 
nature draw nigh! 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art - MARK PROPST 


PUBLICATION 


